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” If a man should run amuck through the streets, fright- 


ening people-from their ways, murdering those who stood 
in his way, and so terrorizing the community that no one 
dared to leave his home, and no one felt safe even there, 
no question about what to do would occur to any one. 
Every available power sufficient to restrain and confine 
such a man would be used. If a nation runs amuck 
through the world’s highways, threatening other nations 
with death and destruction, declaring its life endangered 
and such course necessary to self-preservation, setting at 
naught all rules but its own will, and even its own distinct 
_ pledges, declaring itself an outlaw with its hand against 
every man and every man’s hand against it, no question 
ought to come between duty and action. Mad with frus- 
trate ambition, desperate under the pressure of its enemies, 
determined to lay the world under tribute to its victory, 
such a nation would be looked on as beside itself, and nec- 
essarily to be combined against for the world’s liberty and 
humanity’s welfare. The use of force in such emergency 
would not come under the usual condemnations of war. 
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A man who was installing electric connections for a bell 
and for light got the lines crossed, so that the wire in- 
tended for the light went to the bell and the one intended 


for the bell went to the light. The bell worked, but the 
light didnot. ‘ Don’t you know,” the superintendent said, 
“that it takes a good deal more current to make a light 
than to make a noise?”’ A great deal of noise in other 
affairs can be made with small expenditure, and the reason 
why slender results appear is that the light power is of 
Beautiful and impressive discourse 
can make the appearance of being the things spoken of, 


and the natural tendency is for the hearers to assume 


that they are; when effects are measured, one wonders 
why they are so much less in effect than in sound. On 
the other hand, some very inconspicuous accomplishment 
takes a good deal of work and care, beside which impres- 
sive speech is but play, and people wonder why they do 
not oftener obtain such results. If we have the wires 
and the connections and do not get the light, it must 
be because somehow we have missed the power; for 
everywhere it takes more current to make light than 
noise. 
yd 


THE prevalence of minor forms of bribery, such as 
would not at first suggest that title, goes far to account 
for bribery among those whom the law condemns. It 
often originates in the innocent and natural desire to 
make return for courtesies and favors. ‘The line between 
such compensation and an influence toward new favors, 
between gratuity and purchase, is a delicate one, and not 
all honest people draw it in exact conformity with their 
honesty. The test is whether the acceptance of favors 
influences impartiality and independence. ‘“‘Is the rich 
rascal made to feel his rascality?’’ is the way Emerson 
somewhere puts the matter. Does the preacher hold 
his tongue for fear his revenue will be affected; does the 
editor have an ear to the ground floor where the counting- 
room is located; are the cigars distributed by virtuous 
candidates intended to encourage voters their way; will 
fat fees keep legal thinking suspiciously near personal 
interests; and when silence gives consent to atrocious 
wrong, has the line of rectitude suffered unconscious 
refraction through opinions of heavy contributors? The 
old Mosaic rule would still be useful: “Thou shalt take 
no gift; for the gift blindeth the wise, and perverteth 
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THERE has been some rather amusing correspondence 
between Salem, Ore., and Salem, Mass. Both cities may 


. claim consideration; the one as the capital of a great 


State on the shores of the Pacific Ocean, the ‘other as the 
oldest of the cities on the western coast of the Atlantic 
Ocean. But these two are not the only Salems. ‘There 
are at least thirty-eight of them scattered over the map. 
Nor are they the oldest: for nearly four thousand years 
ago Melchizedek, the contemporary of Abraham, was 
king of Salem. ‘There is a Salem in India, and in the 
United States they are to be found scattered along the 
track of migration from ocean to ocean. One even 
strayed to North Carolina. ‘The names of all the towns 
and cities on the coast of New England are repeated 
throughout Northern New Hampshire and Vermont and 
in nearly all the States that lie west of New England. 
Probably these names are tidemarks, showing waves of 
movement in the settlement of new districts. But how 
did one Boston get into Georgia and another one into 
Canada? Many names suggest immigration from Eng- 
land and the Continent, but that is not the case with 
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other names of classical antiquity 
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LET the fight against alcohol go on to a triumphant 
conclusion, but let it not be forgotten that a more secret — 
and destructive agent of evil is slowly working its devious 
way into the lives of large classes of people who are 
nervously overwrought. and mentally overstrained. A 
drug is so easily taken and is so deceptive as a comforter — 
and friend that thousands of men and women who would 
scornfully resist the gross temptation ‘‘to get drunk” have 
learned to solace themselves with that which gives relief 
and seems harmless, but in the end is worse than the wine 
which at the last ‘“‘biteth like a serpent and stingeth like 
an adder.’ By the way, that sentence was pronounced 
by an amateur. See how he describes the wine “when 
it is red, when it giveth its color in the cup, when it 
goeth down smoothly.” The drug habit is worse than the 
wine habit because it is more secret and works its evil — 
effects without the observation of either the victim or 
his friends until great mischief is done. Let us remem- 
ber that as the drink goes out the drug comes in, and 
sometimes the enemies of alcohol are caught in the net 
of the soothing drug. ; Rm 


Lincoln. 


There are great reputations that decline though worthy 


‘of all honor and perpetual memory. Oblivion with its 


vast insatiable maw seizes them, and they disappear from — 
the daily thoughts of men. ‘They become unfamiliar and 
in a sense mythical. There are others that glow with 
increased brightness from year to year, ever more firmly — 
fixed in the hearts that respond to noble ideals. - y 

When we think of all the great ones who have glided . 
away in obscurity, only recalled with any degree of vivid- 
ness by an anniversary, a pertinent event, even an anec- = 
dote that furbishes the figure and brightens the face for 
a moment, we are astonished that some we have never 
seen are always alive, and vivid before us. ‘The soul- 
picture is alone permanent. ‘This, death the great ob- 
literator cannot wipe out of contemporary interest. 
With the lapse of time they seem ever to grow, to enlarge 
their sphere of influence, to greaten with ever new aspects 
of character and motive their moral and spiritual stature. 

They are not only men, they are hierophants. ‘They 
belong not only to one country or time, they become 
universal with a message for all men, all nations; and the 
thought of what they would have done in certain great 
crises is a means of present guidance and help. eee 

The Lincoln of 1860-65 is not the Lincoln of to-day. 
He is a larger figure, a permeating influence. He is 
better known and loved. Over fifty years were required — 
for the full measure of the man to be taken. As new 
generations come on the scene the impression is enlarged. _ 
He had a great message for his countrymen fifty years  — 
since, but a message no less great has extended to other 
races and countries until he has become a tutelary prophet —__ 
and seer for the world. The influence he exerts in foreign 
lands is very significant, for there is nothing exactly 
parallel in the history of great men. We admire, we ~~ 
honor the great ones of other lands, we call them brothers, 
friends, and benefactors; but we do not give them quite 
that large and royal place Lincoln has won for hi 
as statesman, humanitarian, and moral hero 
only akin to him in spirit. The influence i 
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in the breasts 


) love Lincoln instinctively feel.him to have 
a profoundly religious man, one who weighed all 
a eliefs and convictions by a rigid rule of honesty 
and sincerity. Now and then since his death the ques- 


ae 
ove Lin 


tion has been asked, Was he a Christian? Was he even 
a religious man? What did he believe on this most vital 
subject? It would seem that he was somewhat reticent 


: on this great theme, but, as he pondered and weighed 
all things in his capacious brain, there is every reason 
to suppose that this the most important did not fail to 
-_ receive his profound attention. 

‘These questions, it would seem, might have been laid 
at rest long years ago when the controversy was sharply 


e argued, but here just now it has cropped up again in 
limited form with something of the old virulence. The 
harsh and misleading name “‘infidel’’ has been applied 
to him, and the old statement revived that he did not 
_ believe in the inspiration or authority of the Bible. Of 
late years the term “‘infidel,” if it has not lost its sting, 
is less freely applied to people whose religious views do 
not tally with all the dogmas of orthodoxy. As to the 
claim that Lincoln did not believe in revealed religion, 
did not accept every word of the Bible as written by the 
finger of God, are there not thousands in the orthodox 
churches who stand to-day on this theme just where 
Lincoln is said to have stood over fifty years ago on 
these subjects, and who yet are cited as pillars and 
examples? 
‘We know not whether any strictly authoritative state- 
- ment over the sign manual of Lincoln has ever been pub- 
lished as to his religious views, but had he given such 
a document to the world we may believe it would have 
been as satisfying, as lofty in moral and spiritual power, 
as fraught with humble faith in God and in the love of 
his fellow-men as all his other writings are potent in 
honesty, in sincerity, in the love of righteousness, in de- 
votion to the truth and integrity of hisown soul. Are these 
qualities religious in the highest sense; if not, what place 
do they occupy in the moral and spiritual order? 

By their fruits ye shall know them: Lincoln has been 
judged by the fruits of his life, by the great sermon of 
his acts and purposes, by the noble use he made of his 
powers, his devotion to duty, and his fructifying con- 
science. If he was not a religious man with a humble 
dependence on Divine Providence, whom can we call 
religious? 

Make not long prayers in the market-place. Go not 
with a trumpet sounding before you to proclaim your 
goodness. Let your intercourse with God be private 
and personal. Are not these the gist of the commands 
of the Master as to the proclamation of Divine favors, 
and the convictions of the soul? Lincoln bore griefs and 

___ responsibilities of the heaviest. Head and heart were 


alike taxed to the uttermost. He passed through a | 


__ Tingering martyrdom of four years. His great brain 
yielded all its strength to the service of his country. 
His great heart nearly broke over the sufferings he shared 
__with an intensity of sympathy few are capable of feeling. 
If he bore himself with unmitigated patience, with per- 
_ fect charity for those who hated and defied him, without 
. hatred, without rancor, doing his duty for no personal 
end, no shadow of ambition and pride, can we believe 
‘that in the great sorrowful moments of his career he 
sought not the counsel of the Most High, submitting 
with perfect faith to Divine guidance as it casts its beams 

st 1es into the human soul? Considering 
s, the tenor of his whole life, the 


oral crises, may we not say 
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‘His faith in right and justice was most severely tried, 


his effort for the higher guidance through duty and con- 


science most persistent; and the great example he has 
left proves his right to universal recognition. It is to 
be hoped that narrow sectarianism with a set of dogmas 
some of them obsolete will cease to harry the repute of 
Lincoln, may find a broader and more generous view to 
take of his great career. Surely his countrymen, for 
whom he gave his life, have little occasion to fling on 
him the word “infidel” with all its disgraceful implica- 
tions. If any man of our country and time has ever 
walked in the footsteps of the Master in all meekness 
and human kindness, surely it was he. The better we 
know his innermost nature the more we love him, and 
there is no prospect that the love will diminish so long 
as his countrymen cherish worthy ideals. Whether he 
wore the Christian name or did not wear it, who has the 
right to deny him the Christian spirit in its deepest 
significance! 


Lincoln’s Honesty. 


The birthday of Lincoln, on February 12, is celebrated 
each year, and each year with widening recognition and 
deepening appreciation. If little that is new can be said 
of him, the annual review of his life and character has 
constantly fresh value in presenting in clear relief the 
elements of his greatness and in estimating more dis- 
tinctly their value. 

The quality and purity of Lincoln’s honesty come as 
conspicuously into mind as do any of his characteristics. 
It was undoubtedly a genuine possession. Before he 
had any other reputation he was known as “honest Abe 
Lincoln.” He carried it uncompromisingly into his legal 
career. He would not take a case he could not honestly 
espouse. His fairness went into his advocacies. It be- 


came an intellectual as well as a moral asset, and in the 


famous Douglas debates his success with an adroit antag- 


 onist lay in his ability to keep the facts clear and straight, 


so that no agility of sophistry ever overcame his security 
of hold. His advice to intending lawyers is memorable 
and ever timely: “If in your own judgment you cannot 
be an honest lawyer, resolve to be honest without being 
a lawyer.”’ It is said of him that in arguments at the 
bar “he was so fair to his opponent that he frequently 
appeared to concede away his client’s case.” 

The recognition of this ought to do far more honor to 


Lincoln than by way of recognition and praise. It should 
-_be recognized so that it may be understood and followed. 


It is not enough to say that it was an inborn quality. It 
if not enough to explain it as a moral endowment. ‘These 
explanations, alone, remove an example from usefulness. 
The emphasis upon the virtue of honesty is not enough 
to make education effective in this direction. The penal- 
izing of its violation is far from sufficient; indeed, this 
one sort of treatment of lack of honesty does more to pro- 
duce dishonesty. Fear is the parent of dishonesty, and 
the more fear is relied on the more will children devise 
deceptions for escape. 

The training which will go farthest to make honesty 
is the training which seems to have nothing to do with 
honesty. It is the training in the habit of doing things 
accurately and in seeing and describing things just as 
they are. ‘‘Accustom your children constantly to this,”’ 
said Dr. Johnson. “If a thing happened at one window, 
and they when relating it say that it happened at another, 
do not let it pass, but instantly check them; you do not 
know where deviation from truth will end... . It is 
more from carelessness about truth than from inten- 


. tional lying that there is so much lying in the world.” 
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ae better school of honesty than the best of Sunday- 
schools would be a manual-training school, for the dif- 
ficulty in honesty is not the recognition of the badness 
of intentional deception and the goodness of _truthful- 
ness, which is fairly common, but the knowledge that 
things have to be exact to be right and that nothing 
somewhere about so will serve where only what is just 
so will fit. ‘This is to be gained by practice, only by in- 
cessant and long-continued practice. ‘The moral honesty 
(that is, the intention to be honest) may come by nature 
or be induced under suggestion and teaching, but the 
actual honesty (that is, the ability to be honest) can 
only be gained by the production of a second nature; 
and the acquirement of a second nature in observation 
and in statement is just as strictly a, matter of exercise 
as is the acquirement of unfailing technique in the use 
of the fingers for piano performance. 

‘This is why so often we find very honest. people where 
we do not first look for them, and the lack of honesty 
among those from whom we should most expect honesty. 
An architect who has had much to do with church- 
building committees testifies that more difficulty in get- 
ting a square deal has come with them than with any 
others, and we regret to add that ministers came not 
well out of the comparison. ‘The reason is that those 
who have had the most hand-to-hand relation with life 
have gained by necessity the habit of seeing things as 
they are and doing them as they must be, and the others 
have mostly had the embroidering tasks. The poetic 
gift is the highest, but as a substitute for truths needful 
for its foundations it is mockery. 

To the humble fidelities of actual service the example 
of Lincoln invites those who would do him honor for his 
exemplifications of truth. The concrete foundation, not 
the abstract exhortation, is what establishes truth. Or- 
dinary truthfulness in ordinary living makes a better 
pattern than lofty praises of truth and beautiful words 
of inspiration. It is a small matter that one can speak 
well of truth if one has not learned to tell it. The noblest 
creed which pushes aside the simplest fact becomes piti- 
able, and the power to see God and make his truth visible 
is manifested more in the plain honesty of people like 
Lincoln than in favored citizens who do not know their 
left hand from their right. 


Current Topics. 


WuaT may prove to be the introductory line of a new 
chapter in American history was written on February 3, 
when the President of the United States appeared. before 
Congress and announced that diplomatic relations with 
Germany had been severed. The action was America’s 
answer to the announcement of the intention of the Ger- 
man Government to inaugurate a submarine campaign 
of unprecedented scope and severity, in. violation of the 
pledges previously exacted by the United States, whereby 
Germany bound herself to refrain from sinking merchant 
ships without first insuring the safety of those on board. 
The note from Berlin which announced the new policy 
of U-boat warfare also declared a blockade of the British 
Isles and imposed explicit conditions under which a lim- 
ited number of American ships, bearing non-contraband, 
could ply between American ports and the sole British 
port of Falmouth. The German note produced an inten- 
sity of feeling at Washington, which found expression in 
strong protests in the press throughout the country. The 
publication of the note seened to presage decisive events 
which may have an important bearing on the continu- 
ance of American neutrality. 
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House on ate morning, bt dip: 
relations with Germany had been broken of and chat 
German ambassador’s passports had been returned 8, ' 
him, was accepted as a logical development of the situa- 
tion. At the same time Mr. James W. Gerard, ambas-— 
sador to Germany, was instructed to relinguish his post 
and to bring with him out of Germany the entire consular. 
staffs and all the official representatives of the Republic.» 
In his address to Congress President Wilson pointed out 
that the new policy of marine warfare, as defined by the 
German note, was in direct violation of the assurance given 
by Germany to the United States in its response to the 
American protest after the sinking of the Channel steamer 
Sussex on March 24 of last year. The President’s decla-. 
ration of purpose was as follows: 
selfish ends. We seek merely to stand true alike in. 
thought and in action to the immemorial principles of ~ 
our people—seek merely to vindicate our right to liberty 
and justice and an unmolested life. These are the bases 
of peace, not war. God grant that we may not be chal- 
lenged to defend them by acts of wilful injustice on the 
part of the government of Germany.” é 


. 


It became evident at the outset that the rupture of 
diplomatic relations did not necessarily imply an inevitable 
outbreak of hostilities. Both great parties in Congress, 
however, indicated their willingness to adopt whatever 
measures, naval, military, or financial, the Executive 
might consider advisable for the safety of the country, 
Leaders of both parties took early occasion to convey 
assurances of united support to the President. Several 
of the States, including New York and Massachusetts, 
ordered an immediate mobilization of their respective 
National Guard forces, primarily for the purpose of deal- 
ing with any internal disturbances that might threaten, 
and for the safeguarding of communications, public works, 
and military supplies within their borders. The German 
Embassy intrusted its interests provisionally to the Swiss 
minister, Dr. Ritter, and began preparations for the with- 
drawal of its personnel, as well as the personnel of all 
the consulates in the country, from American soil. It 
appeared that Austria-Hungary, by indorsing the offend- 
ing German note, was on the point of sharing the status 
of Germany in relation to the United States. 
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GERMANY’S response to the step taken by President 


Wilson was the question upon which the course of future 
events depended at the beginning of the week. In his 
address to Congress the President pointed out that any 
further steps in defence of American rights would await | 
an overt act by Germany. One of the specific complaints 
against Germany was the treatment as prisoners of war 
of the seventy-two American citizens who had been cap- 
tured on hostile merchant vessels in the recent German 
sea-raids and taken to a German port on the Yarrow- 
dale, one of the British ships seized by the raider. It 
was announced from Berlin last Sunday evening, a little 
more than twenty-four hours after the rupture of diplo- — 
matic relations had become a fact, that the Americans — 
in question had been released. The cable also brought 


the news, at about the same time, that the seamen on Vag 


vessel to be torpedoed after the new German policy had tp 


been announced to go into effect, had been ac 

the treatment guaranteed by the German pledge 
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“We wish to serve no | 


ences “of ‘vumrestricted ~ boat Surare and 
a ie 1 not to press the issue to the ultimate con- 
mas “clusion—a declaration of war by the United States in 
defence of its clearly defined rights. It was pointed 
out also, from British sources, that the German sub- 


marine campaign, instead of demonstrating greater vigor 


than before, was showing signs of slackening. There 
was a strong belief among neutral diplomats in Wash- 
ington that the undercurrent of feeling among the Ger- 
man people against extreme measures involving hostili- 
ties with the United States would exert beneficent effects. 
On the: other hand, it appeared to be a fact that the 
declaration of “unrestricted’”’ submarine warfare was 
the outcome of a strong popular feeling in Germany that, 
owing to restrictions imposed by American policy, the 
U-boat, the most destructive weapon which Germany 
possesses on the sea, was not being used in its full effect- 
iveness. The agitation for a rejection of the pledge 
yielded to the United States has been apparent in the 
German press for many weeks. 


Rad 


Amonc the events of the period of stress that preceded 
the break between Germany and the United States was 
‘the development of a new phase in the chronic contro- 
versy between the United States and Japan. On the 
day when the German issue was presented to the Amer- 
ican people the Japanese ambassador called at the State 
Department and presented a protest against legislation 
pending in the legislatures of Idaho and Oregon on the 
general lines of laws on the statute books of California 
and obviously aimed at Japanese subjects. Mr. Lansing 
appealed to the Senators from those States to exert their 
influence against affirmative action by the legislatures 
of their respective States on the pending legislation, and 
it was announced at the beginning of the week that no 
further steps in the direction indicated would be taken 
at this time. ‘The attitude of the legislators of Idaho 
and Oregon served to remove from the field of immediate 
consideration one of the recurring problems presented 

_ by anti-Japanese sentiment in various Western States, 
problems which Japanese and American diplomacy has 
‘been trying to solve by means of the “‘gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” whereby Japan undertook to restrict emigration 
for America. 


Brevities. 


poe ne most. vicious germ of human nature is selfishness. 
‘The world will never go on comfortably until it gets free 
of it. 


- “How many automobiles are there in your church?”’ 
is the latest and most direct way of asking: ‘‘ How large 
‘is the congregation in your church?’”’ 


"That the winter has been open and feild accounts for the 
‘presence of thousands of crows in many New England 
towns. We are glad they did not have to go South, but 
we shall miss the thrill that comes when we see the first 
flock in the early spring, the harbingers of milder days 
. at hand. : 
: _ The Symphony Hall Unitarian meeting on February 4 

well call mass meeting. To stand for over a 
il ise crowd reaching a half-block each side 
oors and well into the street, and then 
voice call. “Hall Full, doors closed!” 
ot ile Herticultaral Building for the 


overflow encnitng and to find that also full! “Finally, to 


» hurry to the South Congregational Church and there to 


find a vacant seat only on the altar steps! This gives to 
a Unitarian a new meaning to the words oe Meeting,”’ 
“Overflow Meeting.” a 


A distinguished scholar at Cambridge used to say, ac- 
cording to the Spectator: ‘I should like every under- 
graduate to be a Socialist. It means that he is observing 
things sympathetically. No young man ought to be con- 
tented. Socialism only means that he is discontented with 
things as they are.” 


Letters to the Editor. 
Read Channing. 


To the Editor of The Christian Register:— 


For permanent peace after this war I believe there 
must be simplified government, a free-trade Europe, less 
diplomacy of any sort, general recognition and respect 
for man’s equality in his rights. For any one of such 
thought I would call attention to the suggestiveness of 
Channing’s Works, especially “The Union.” I quote 
a few sentences: “‘Laws should be plain and few, intended 
to meet obvious wants, and such as are clearly required 
by the great interests of the community.” ‘‘The crying 
sin of all governments is that they intermeddle injuriously 
with human affairs and obstruct the processes of nature 
by excessive regulation.” “Happy would it be for us 
could tariffs be done away, for with them would be 
abolished fruitful causes of national jealousies, of war, of 
perjury, of smuggling, of innumerable frauds and crimes 
and of harassing restraint on that commerce which 
should be free as the winds.” 

FREDERICK PRESTON. 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Inasmuch As Ye Did It Not. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

Of the countless tales which tarnish the glory of killing 
as a profession the following is one of the most heartrend- 
ing: While Mr. Hoover was watching a line of twelve 
hundred children with meal-tickets, one of the members 
of the Belgian committee came forward and seized one 
of the children and took her away. ‘This act was again 
and again repeated by other women, who were apparently 
acting under orders. When Mr. Hoover asked for an 
explanation, he was told that the children thus removed 
were of normal weight and hence could not have any 
food until they had begun to lose weight, since those 
nearer starvation must be fed first. 

What shall be said of any man or woman who can read 
this tale and yet make no move whatsoever to help those 
in so pitiable a plight? Just this: if there are such. 
readers, who can go on in their well-fed selfishness, deaf 
of ear and stony of heart, we commend to their reading 
the last fourteen verses of the twenty-fifth chapter of 
Matthew and the second chapter of James, where one 
may find the authentic earmarks of a Christian whose 
creed, like that of Christ, is written large over the suffer- . 
ing lives of humanity. Never once did that Great Spirit 


- of Compassion confuse the issues and claims of true reli- 


gion in a medley of doctrinal irrelevancies. In accents 
so clear that they still ring across the centuries, the Master 
gave once for all the outward signs by which a Christian 
might be distingusihed from one who was not:— 

“For I was a hungered, and ye a me no meat: I 
was thirsty, and ye gave me no drink: . naked, and ye 
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clothed me not: sick, and in prison, and ye visited me 


- not. . . . Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of 
these, ye did it not to me.” 
—. Following the same standard laid down by Jesus, James 
restated the tests of a Christian in his second epistle: If 
a brother or sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, 
and one of you say unto them, Depart in peace, be ye 
warmed and filled; notwithstanding ye give them not 
those things which are needful to the body; what doth 
it profit? : 
Nevertheless it seems possible for us here in America 


and destitute and still go deaf-eared on our way, buying 
wickedly extravagant luxuries while famine and cold 
daily take their ghastly toll across the sea. Especially 
painful are the statistics by Mr. Honnold, director in 
America of the Commission for Relief in Belgium. The 


2a United States, according to Mr. Honnold’s report, has 
2 contributed only eight cents per capita to Belgian relief, 
ia Great Britain 18, Canada 18, Australia $1.23, New Zea- 
1 land $1.98, and Tasmania $6.53 per capita. The French 
= are also giving to the stricken Belgians, through the Com- 


ae mission, over two million a month, and in addition they 
e> are giving approximately six million five hundred thou- 
a sand to the destitute in French territory occupied by 
_~—~——s the Germans in northern France. 
Ae Again one wonders how many who read this mortify- 
the ing record will make any effort to make their natural 
3 shame bear the fruit which it was the divine intention 
that shame should bring forth. In one of his many help- 
ful sermonettes Prof. James warned us not to let our 
: _ emotions evaporate without some tangible result. Pity 
or sympathy which ends—so far as any good results are 
concerned—when we wipe the mist from our spectacles 
~ is only an ingrowing disease which hardens our hearts 
instead of softening them. With many people familiarity 

. not only breeds contempt but callousness, as well. 
bes The human race may be divided into two great classes: 
those whose emotions are a barren experience so far as 

their neighbors are concerned, and those who will not 
rk let the flame of pity or righteous wrath die out until they 
“ORs have kindled with it a fire which will warm’ the cold and 
cook their food. Or, if one may make another classifi- 
cation, all Christians might be divided into two classes: 
the self-starters (like Dr. Cabot), and those who must 
be cranked before they will go. Every clergyman will 
admit the justice of this classification. The self-starting 
Christian does not have to be pursued by soliciting agents 
for his collection, or baited with a church supper or bazaar 
to get his contribution to any worthy cause. Neither 
does he postpone his charities until the money which 
should have gone for food goes to the undertaker. It 
is because there are so many numb Christians that Amer- 
ica’s gifts to stricken Europe have been so comparatively 
niggardly. 

What then can be done about it? 

Till some one can suggest something better, the Presi- 
dent might issue a proclamation entreating every city 
and town in the United States to appoint at once a direc- 
tor for a Relief commission in each city and town. This 
commission should make a thorough man-to-man canvass 
with a subscription paper. This seems to be the only 
way to crank the man whose Christianity and humanity 
ore are never very kinetic. ‘The self-starting Christian has 
es: of course given already every penny he could spare. 
- his duty does not end with giving. He must also help 
Pee _ to crank those who would not give without his moral 

tH nudges. ‘This is precisely what is done by the members 
of the Belgian Commission, and most notably by its 
chief officer, and prince of self-starting Christians, Mr. 
Herbert Hoover, who has come to America to crank the 
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_ to see (through the press) millions of our brothers naked. 


_tarian church? 


But: 


comatose giy 

the haphazard relief work. 
The personal question for you who read thi 

will you wait to be cranked into what you should 

you have not done it) before another sun goes down? 


Will 
you defer the gift which might save a life, or two lives— 


if given in time,—until you have spent several days — 
shopping for a new hat or gown, a new Victrola or a 
motor car? 

Send your contribution now. 


ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN. — 
WEsTON, Mass. 


The Unitarian Fellowship. Fi 


The first midwinter dinner of the life members of the 
American Unitarian Association was recently held in Ford 
Hall, Boston, with the hope that thereby closer fellow- 
ship might be developed and genuine constructive force 
generated. ‘The speakers were Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Rev. William L. Sullivan, and Dr. 
Samuel M. Crothers. ° The addresses of Dr. Eliot and 
Mr. Wilson. we present in this issue of the Christian 
Register:— 

DR. CHARLES W. ELIOT. 


We have not all come into this fellowship in the same 
way. In fact, we have arrived in many different ways. 
I, for instance, had Unitarians for grandparents, all four - 
of them; my parents and sisters were all Unitarians; and 
so are my children and my grandchildren. It has been 
for me a great family blessing that we have all been 
Unitarians together. At this delightful dinner, I have 
been sitting beside Mrs. Sullivan; and I see Mr. Sullivan 
a little beyond. How long have they been in the Uni- 
Only a few years; and they came in by 
a hard road, and not by the easy and gentle one of in- 
heritance. Here is Dr. Crothers on my other side. He 
too arrived out of another church, a church to which his 
family had belonged for several generations. Now, these 
newcomers are extraordinarily welcome. It is part of 
the privilege of the Unitarian denomination to welcome 
newcomers from other churches, and often to sit at their 
feet; but, clearly, the individuals in this company have 
arrived at this precious fellowship by very different 
routes. It is no credit to me to be a Unitarian; I couldn’t 
possibly have helped -being one. It was in the blood. 
But just think what it has meant to Dr. Crothers or to 
Mr. Sullivan to become Unitarian! Think of the in- 
tellectual struggle, think of the moral struggle, think of 
the glad issue! a 

Your president in his early remarks said that we were 
all here together in one spirit. ‘That is very true; and 
one of the great delights of belonging to the Unitarian 
church is the spirit of the fellowship to which it admits 
us. A hundred years or more ago the Unitarian denomi- — 
nation took in rather suddenly a large number of ministers 
who had been up to that time connected with the Congre- 
gational church; but there was a phenomenon then — 
which does not recur in our time. Weshould be very — 
glad to have it recur. There was a large expansion of __ 
the Unitarian fellowship in those days; because when a — 
minister came over from another denomination he 
generally brought his church with him, or at least the 


to have that experience repeated in our generation. 
would be an admirable mode of recruiting the U: 
fellowship. oes . ar 
But what is that one 
we all share in—what 


igh: 


my Pendntiond and icides fed about it. 


passed in the spirit of the Unitarian 
or __ fellowship, sinet kful beyond measure that through the 
cheerful, simple, candid Unitarian faith we have been 
_ delivered from many painful beliefs of the past, thankful 
that we have had a better thought of God than most 
ie Christian churches hold, a better thought of the spirit in- 


2 carnate in the universe. We never think of him as Ruler, 
pe or Judge, or Monarch, or Lord of Hosts; we think of him 
. as Father Divine. What a profound influence on all our 
2 lives that high, noble, pure idea of God has had! How 

. many superstitions and terrors we have been completely 
= delivered from! We never believe, even for a weak 


bs moment, in the necessity of mediation between God and 
- man. Do we always realize what a deliverance that is— 
. deliverance from the feeling that we must have some 
intercessor or mediator between us and the Father Divine? 

We never for a moment think that there is any need of 
expiation before God. We never think that there is 

need of sacrifice to reconcile God to us or us to God. 

_-—- ‘Therein the Unitarian belief is infinitely happier than the 
| official beliefs of the orthodox or “‘ Evangelical’? churches. 
These are some of the reasons why Unitarians have 

cause to be deeply grateful to God and men for their 


association with this fellowship, for the clearing out of 


their minds and hearts of these archaic superstitions. 
: _ Then we have another great reason for gratitude. In 
consequence of our conception of human nature as mainly 
good and not mainly evil, and of sin as analogous to 
disease, our philanthropic labors have been directed 
- toward the prevention of disease and sin rather than to 
any enforcement of penitence or punishment for sin. In 
all our charitable and educational organizations we try 
- to prevent wrong-doing, to struggle against the natural 
evils of disease, selfishness, and poverty, and to reinforce 
the spiritual part of man’s nature in its conflict with the 
- animal part. That spirit has characterized the practical 
doing of good by the Unitarian people. You know how 
it has worked in this very community, how the Unitarian 
_ churches set up the various agencies in this city for com- 
bined action for the welfare of the poor, the sinning, and 
the desolate, for union in all such efforts, and how under- 
_ neath all these doings of good the belief in the dignity of 
human nature, which Channing preached here so elo- 
quently, spreads through all the work, and justifies, en- 
_ livens, and spiritualizes it. 
__ ‘These are some other reasons for being thankful that 
we have enjoyed, that we are enjoying, the benefits of 
this Unitarian fellowship. 
Now, I want to express the rcs which Mr. Wilko 
has just expressed—that for these blessings we owe 
ae _ service,—service to our fellow-men to-day and service to 
‘the coming generations. One of the. chief modes of 
_~ service for us ought to be the transmission of these blessed 
beliefs to our own children, and beyond to wider circles 
_ in this community and many other communities. In my 
youth ‘Unitarians never cared to hear anything about 
missionaries or missionary service. The word was 
= almost abhorrent to them. ‘That was natural enough 
in days when simple, self-sacrificing missionaries would 
: il with holy water ten thousand Indians at once, and 
oe Seema all admitted to the Christian Church— 
wher recta t Evangelical missionaries of all nationali- 
to the = heathen was to force upon the heathen 
inintelligible and repulsive dogmas of 
hurches. All that is changed now; 
1 ality and vigor of the Unitarian 
Papatd be areaty increased 
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# srofound gratitude—gratitude that our - 


roll altogether. 


Sys a more active enacts hits missionary work, No 
times¥are better than the present times, these times in 
which we are now living, for the undertaking of such 
missionary work at home and abroad. I should like to 
see the American Unitarian Association reinforced with 
a fund of at least a million dollars for missionary work. 


REV. LEWIS G. WILSON. 


Until the year 1885 the American Unitarian Association 
consisted of life members only, excepting such annual 
members as, for a period, were made by the payment of 
one dollar. The roll of life members now contains some- 
what over twenty-five hundred names, and this member- 
ship is distributed over thirty-five States and, according 
to the present records, is represented in England, Canada, 
Wales, Japan, and India. 

This membership is composed of Unitarians who, be- 
cause of their interest in Unitarianism or their loyalty to 
some church, or because of the desire on the part of 
parents to align their children with the principles and ideals 
of liberal religion, have, by the payment of fifty dollars, 
been made members for life of an Association which they 
believe in, and are willing to encourage and support. 

‘Ten years ago, for various reasons, principally because 
there seemed to be a disposition on the part of some 
churches to use a large part, or the whole, of their annual 
contributions to the American Unitarian Association, to 
make new life members, there was serious thought in 
some quarters of discontinuing and even of abolishing the 
It was feared that in some way, occult 
or otherwise, the delegates from the churches might be 
out-voted at annual meetings, as if there were some 
power on earth or elsewhere that could marshal the life 
members upon one side of a given proposition, in opposi- 
tion to the delegates on the other side. 

This fact led the Secretary in his report of 1913 to make 
careful study of the by-laws, the evolution of life members, 
and the duties of delegates, and to recommend the ap- 
pointment of a commission to go thoroughly into the 
matter and to report such changes, if necessary, as would 
forever put a quietus upon any real or fancied differences 
of interest and purpose between life members and 
delegates. 

A very able and painstaking commission was appointed 
by vote of the annual meeting and on the following year 
made an exhaustive report. The changes they suggested 
were made, and the relations between the two types of 
voters set forth and incorporated in the by-laws. It was 
clearly shown that there could be no possible division of 
interests, that life members were often themselves dele- 
gates, and that no onerous control of the Association’s 
affairs could ever be appropriated by either party. 

Indeed, is it not time that we should fully appreciate 
the fact that our success in extending our liberal religious 
thought, and the spiritual influence which has come down 
to us and is now expressed through our great leaders must 
be loyally promoted by each Unitarian aggregate? We 
must all work together—conferences, alliances, young 
people’s religious unions, clubs, life members, associate 
members, not as if, in the remotest degree, the interests 
of any one division were inimical to those of any other, 
but that the welfare of the cause we represent depends 
upon the enthusiasm and executive acumen of each unit. 

Nothing at any time has been said or been placed on 
record to indicate that this membership was intended to 
be wholly or in part simply honorary. Since its beginning, 
these members have received the Year Book and Annual 
Report of the Association, and to them have been sent 
credentials for attendance upon our annual meeting 
where they are entitled to vote upon all matters of busi- 
‘ness affecting the work of the Association. No effort has 
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_ become life members, since life-membership has signified 


_a loyalty and devotion to our cause already established. 
_ To some of us it has seemed possible to create a con- 


sciousness of our collective strength, and by so doing to 
intensify the efficiency of our cause. Such, surely, are 
the perpetual efforts of fraternities and other societies 
that seek to exert social, ethical, and religious influence. 
The cause we represent justifies us not merely in passively 
accepting membership and observing at a distance the 
work done by our national organization, but in being 
ourselves apostles of the liberal faith, making it known to 
others and engaging together in sympathetic and active 


- co-operation. 


This gathering to-night is intended to emphasize the 
significance of life-membership, and to be a step in the 
direction of better acquaintance with the opportunities 
that await us, and the obligations that rest upon us in 
behalf of a saner interpretation of religion than is popularly 
held. ‘The executive officers of the Association would be 


- glad to have you realize as keenly as they do themselves 


the religious needs of the hour. Here in New England, 
and especially among those who have for years been 
acquainted with liberal religious thought, we sometimes 
have failed to realize the hold which archaic theologies 
and sensational exhibitions of religious emotion have 
upon the masses. A great duty looms before us, and we 
should each feel that our inheritance is not the kind to 
be hidden under a bushel, but to be placed on the stand 
that it may give light to all that are in the house. 

Incidentally, the initiation of this banquet to-night 
has brought about certain minor by-products. In the 
first place it has cleared our membership roll by reducing 
it to its vital proportions. 

Secondly, because of certain questions that have been 
asked in response to these invitations, we have had an 
opportunity to explain that life-membership means not 
only certain privileges, but obligations and duties as well. 

Thirdly, we have discovered an enthusiasm in favor of 
such a gathering which we did not dare to anticipate. 
From all parts of the country have been received letters 
expressing the greatest satisfaction in knowing that the 
members were, so far as possible, to meet as members, 
and receive the inspiration of their executive and prophetic 
leaders. In hundreds of instances the holding of this 
banquet has received the hearty approval of those who, 
because of old age, illness, or distance, are unable to 
attend. 

An old lady who lived in a far corner of Aroostook 
County, Maine, inquired of a tourist where he was from, 
and he replied, ‘“From Boston.” ‘Oh,’ she exclaimed, 
“it must be awful to live so far away!”’ 

Occasionally we hear plaintive objections to the fact 
that Unitarianism is so largely centred around and in 
this city. From time to time visitors in the far West or 
the South are heard to say of our liberal faith that ‘‘it is 
awful that it should be so far away.”’ ‘Those who are trying 
to carry on our organized work would like nothing better 
than to have, as in New England, seventeen hundred 
Unitarians in and about New York, another seventeen 
hundred in and around Chicago, and thousands upon 
thousands on the Pacific Coast, or in the cities of the South, 
and we are doing our utmost as your active representatives 
to bring about this condition of things; but so long as 
the relative strength of Unitarianism remains in the New 


England States, we are compelled to have our large 
’ assemblies in this vicinity. We sincerely hope that the 


time is not far distant when membership in this Associa- 
tion will be so enlarged in other parts of the country that 


_this banquet may be reproduced on a larger scale in many 


places outside of New England. 


Sheet Gia at any time to offer special ‘ncieceanete to. 


’Tis these myself is missing from my life from day to day; 
Ah, no one in America, I’m thinking, understands 

There is a sickness of the heart that can’t be cured with pay: 
The master.and the mistress—can they comprehend the fret 

That makes me seem unmindful when I answer to their call? 
Ah, sure, ’tis mad they’d think me if they knew that I regret 

The little whitewashed cabin in the town of Glen-an-aule! 


That lowly little cabin—sure, no wonder they should smile 
To think that I’d be wishing to be back in it again! 
For here I’ve decent wages and the very best of style, 
And over there there’s nothing but the long and lonesome glen. 
And yet I do be missing still the clasp of kindly hands, 
The sunshine of the home-love that around me used to fall; 
The mother-heart I’m missing that my own heart understands, 
And only there I’ll find it in the town of Glen-an-aule. 


Ah, living out is lonesome now, whatever you may say; 

I won’t belie the strangers, but they’re never like your own; 
However kind the people and however fine the pay, 

’Tis hard to keep the heart from feeling desolate and lone. 
And often I am longing as the evening gathers in, - 

And lamps begin to glisten in the houses grim and tall, 
To find myself again among my own dear kith and kin, 

And mother’s arms around me in the town of Glen-an-aule! 

—Denis A. McCarthy. 


Theological and Religious Books. 


X. 


American readers note almost with surprise that in 
most of the countries at war the current of theological 
reflection and publication still goes on in the old fashion, 
even if diminished in quantity. While the nation is 
struggling for existence (or thinks it is), and thousands 
of its citizens are offering their lives:in such warfare as 
the world has never before known, others calmly investi- 
gate the date of the Fourth Gospel, or consider the philo- 
sophical aspects of the Trinity, or engage in vigorous 
apology for miracles, or try to fix the dates of obscure 
medieval bishops. The results of these .studies are 
made into books, and money is spent to publish them. 
They are bought and presumably read. ‘They even go 
into second editions. 

But our surprise at this phenomenon is perhaps scarcely 
greater than our surprise that the great majority of theo- 
logical books are ever written at all. Any one who has 
done much reading in this field is wearily conscious that 
the dulness of theological literature is balanced only by 
its exceeding bulk. Of the making—and discarding—of 
such books there is truly no end. ‘The long procession of 
publications that year by year passes down the dusty path 
to oblivion is largely recruited from this source. Where 
can we find so much futile and forgotten lore as on the 
shelves of aged clergymen, or in the libraries of theological 
seminaries? 

Nothing is commoner than the easy witticism which — 
exploits this undoubted fact, nor is anything more mis- — 
taken. ‘The multiplication of books on theology and 
religion is in reality one of the most notable and signifi- 
cant witnesses to the higher element in man. Religion 
is our most vital and insistent concern. Other interests ;. 
will let us rest; this will not. It presses for expression; 
it makes vocal often the most. mute and halting. What-_ 
ever men may keep silent about; their thoughts about — 
religion will out; and though the ‘individual thoughts of — 
individual men may not always be of supreme worth in 
themselves, yet is their utterance a service and a con- its 
tribution, for it keeps the current of religious 
flowing fresh and free, prevents unwholesome sta 
and makes for progress in the world’s nobler thought 

Books are Daractias one deeds Paar another 
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__ which grows bulkier at a more rapid rate in these days of 
B swift thought than ever before, is in the last analysis not 
+a monument of wearisome futility, but an august witness 
to the inconquerable vitality of religion.. As dying, 
se behold these books live; losing their lives for the world’s 


— 


* sake, they find them. 

3 ok *, For a Better World. 

Bie ae _- LEWIS STILES GANNETT. 

aa : «This war will end. Other wars may follow. Nations 


__ will be born and will die. But meanwhile, underneath, 
behind it all, the great war goes on and will go on. It 
| _ never stops—the war for equal opportunity, for freedom, 
_~ for the Brotherhood of Man; the eternal war whose 
_ great general’s birth we celebrate on Christmas day, 
when its battles are still being fought in the mines and at 
the factory gates, in Bayonne, on the Mesaba range, and 
in the sweat-shops of New York. Its generals live in 
paralytic tenements—or in ‘country places.’ Mean- 
while you and I, the neutrals in this war, stand by and 
wish each other a Merry Christmas.” 
That was a Christmas greeting in the third year of the 
European War; and the editor of the Christian Register 
wrote back :— 


“What can be said to just ordinary men and women, 


who want to know what they can do to be counted in 
among those who are not neutral in the age-long war? 
I am thinking of the people I know best, who go cheer- 
fully to their work in the morning and come home tired 
at night, thankful to be earning money to support their 
families and trying hard by extra work or careful saving, 
to put by enough to give their children a first-class edu- 
cation. They are sincere in their desire to give everybody 
- achance, but they don’t quite know how to fight in that 
;- wat with either time or money. Yet they help sufferers 
__- when they know of them around the next corner, or when 
the Salvation Army officer calls at the door or appeals 
in the street, and they drop their dimes in the box for the 
Armenians or the French wounded. ‘They want to say 
‘Merry Christmas’ to one another without bitterness, and 
they want to have the Christmas merry for all. Cannot 
- you tell these people what they ought to do about that 
_ war and how they can help?”’ 


: A bigger war than that being fought in the Flemish 
trenches leaps every ocean and sweeps every continent, 
and its battles last for centuries. It is waged behind the 
-censorships that veil the real Germany and the real 
_ England; it is fought in mysterious Russia, in the mines 
of os Transvaal, in Australia, in Argentina, in the rice- 
fields of 


¢ of Japan, and here in these United States. 
; a bigger war, and more millions are fighting its 
rou and I hear little of it, and it is hard for 
‘It is easy to discover in Russia or in Ger- 
strangely hard to find in our own country. 

its bitterest. 
war for freedom, the real war for justice, 
, for the rights of oppressed peoples. Its 
ustrial. Our papers tell us little or 
, and when they do report them the 
yout as true to as a Hearst news 
=; ou and I hardly know that 
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If we take part in it at all, the chances are that we fight 
against liberty and democracy, not because we mean 


_ to, but because we do not know. We are like the poor 


German soldiers who did not know what their country 
was doing in Belgium, but, believing they were fighting 
for the defence of the Fatherland, just obeyed. We do 
as those about us do, we think as they think. 

How can we do otherwise? Well, the first condition 
of helping in the battles of freedom is to find the battle- 
field. You can’t help fight a battle if you can’t see it 
when it is fought just outside your parlor windows—and 
most of us can’t. 

It is easy to admire Russian revolutionists with half a 
continent and an ocean between us and them. It is a 
simple thing to hope and pray for a revolution in Ger- 
many, and call Karl Liebknecht the bravest man in 
Europe; but it is hard to realize that it is the same battle 
which is being fought on our front doorsteps, and often 
spoiling the grass in our front yards; and that the sol- 
diers of right are rather dirty and unpleasant people, 
most of them, with less respect for law and order than 


_ for freedom and liberty—in that respect somewhat re- 


sembling Captain John Parker of Lexington. 

A little Jewish Socialist was expelled from a New 
Rochelle high school the other day because he refused 
to do military drill. A lot of ignorant hunkies were shot 
down by the police in Bayonne, N.J., a few weeks ago 
because they dared to strike. (‘‘We have got this strike 
broken, and are going to keep it so,’ said the chief of 
police. The newspaper reports about the fracas came 
secondhand through police headquarters.) Some Ameri- 
can citizens were met with shotguns as they approached 
a Washington city because they belonged to an organi- 
zation of which the city fathers did not approve. A 
union leader has just been sentenced to death in Cali- 
fornia by evidence admittedly bought and paid for, 
shortly after a slush fund had been raised to fight the 
labor unions there. 

These were little skirmishes in the Great War—tost 
battles. You and I hardly heard of them. We rather 
object to the type of men who fight them, for they preach 
the class struggle, and you and I don’t like the idea of 
a class struggle. We want peace and quiet and thrift 
and content—at least in our nation. We refuse to stare 
in the face the stubborn unpleasant fact that the great 
evil of our modern society is not underproduction, but 
unequal distribution of the products of toil; and that 
our industrial system is such that those who already have 
the goods of the earth secure far more than their share, 
and those who are without those goods get less than the 
share to which their merits as producers entitle them. 
We blink at the obvious fact that in the crusade for more 
equal distribution the imterests of those-who-have-more- 
than-their-share are inevitably opposed to the interests 
of those-who-have-less-than-their-share, and that hence 
the class struggle inevitably exists whether it be preached 
or not, and that it is in fact the struggle for justice. We 
ignore or refuse to believe the further fact that, if this 
class struggle be sufficiently preached, the mass of man- 


kind, potentially possessed of the balance of political 


power, will awaken and win the long struggle for indus- 
trial democracy and distributive justice. 

You remember the Lawrence strike—and how Ettor 
and Giovanitti were jailed for a crime of which nobody 
truly believed them guilty, just to get them out of the 
way? Where did you stand then? Did you protest 
against that abuse of the power of law which almost 
inevitably led to the ““No God, no country” parade? 
Did you realize that there fin the militia-infested city 
of Lawrence, among thosef{unwashed foreigners, was 
being enacted one of the great dramas of democracy? 


An. 


ws, 
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_ tions working shoulder to shoulder despite the barriers 
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“That in that chaotic Babel, with sons of a score ah ‘na- 


of language, was being composed one of the greatest 
practical sermons on international good-will that it has 


ever been the privilege of the United States to preach? 


Do you realize now that long after the Billy Sunday cam- 
paigns are forgotten the ‘disgraceful disturbance” at 
Lawrence will be remembered with somewhat of the 
thrill the words “Boston Tea Party” give you and me 
to-day? 

There was the Irish uprising—futile, as Henry Ford’s 
argonautship and John Brown’s raid were futile, yet like 
them a tale to stir the hearts of men and children. At 
the time-we spewed forth our reproaches upon it as 
treason; but treason is treason only when it fails, 
as the widow of Sheehy Skeffington says; treason suc- 
cessful no man dare call treason. Ten months have 
passed; we no more dare insult the memory of Pearse 
and Connolly and McDermott than that of Edith Cavell 
or Rupert Brooke, partly because they have paid in 
blood and we are always readier to reverence dead heroes 
than live, and partly because when the battles for free- 
dom pass into history we begin to recognize them as such. 

We are just ignorant. The Harvard boys who volun- 
terred as scabs to help defeat the effort of the Boston 
street-car men to organize were not to blame. The 
beardless lads who pointed their bayonets against the 
wives of the Lawrence strikers marching down the streets 
were not criminal. They didn’t know any better. Har- 
vard had taught them the bare bones of the French 
Revolution, but the spirit that swept like an April wind 
across revolutionary France had never stirred them. 
They had learned nothing in the class-rooms of the strug- 
gle for industrial democracy rumbling and growling 
beneath the inherited incomes from which they lived. 
Had Harvard taught them such things, they might have 
realized that the money supporting the University does 
not spring like a geyser from the earth, but is earned by 
the toil of sweaty laborers such as those they shrink from 
in the subway. It might have occurred to some of them 
that the money from Philadelphia, which built the Widener 
Library, may seem as tainted a century hence as the lot- 
tery profits that built Holworthy Hall a century ago 
seem to-day. ; 


What to do not to be neutral? First of all, to see; 
to have the wisdom and the sympathy and the under- 
standing to pass over the crudities of these modern knights 
and to see them as they are—great souls filled with a 
passion for a better world, ready to die to leave a better 
world behind them; to meet the warriors in our own 
country with at least a smile instead of a sneer,—that 
is something; and we can remember that for the pro- 
duction of those very crudities we too are jointly respon- 
sible. 

It is good to give dimes for the French wounded, but 
it does not keep more French from being wounded. It 
is good to drop pennies in the Salvation Army kettles 
and to give to the great systematized organized chari- 
ties, but it does not stop the making of more industrial 
wrecks and subjects for more charity. 

The real fight is not to patch up the wounded, but to 
stop the wounding; not to give charity, but to make 
charity unnecessary. It is a primitive form of fatalism, 
an anachronism in this changing world, to dodge the issue 
by declaring the evil inevitable. It is an easy snobbery 
which, declaring “the poor ye have always with you,” 
forgets the blood guilt on the hands of all who help to 
hold intact our rotten system of industrial feudalism. 

# But what to do, you insist? Once we have paused to 
think, once our eyes are clear and we see the struggle all 


about us, the ae is ee to keep out 

to earn a living. Once we have discovered th 

doers, it is not hard to lend them spare minutes and spare 
dimes. ‘There are so many defence funds and campaign 
funds in desperate need of spare dimes, so many cam- 
paigns in need of spare minutes. 

But we are blind and do not see. You and I, over- 
educated and over-refined remnants of the Puritans, are 
like the last Romans. In the uncouth Germanic flood 
drowning the old culture and the old order they saw 
nothing but destruction. Just so we fear these crude 
foreigners, these shabby apostles of the dawning indus- 
trial democracy. We turn away and talk of specializa- 
tion, of efficiency, of the need for discipline and obedience; 
we talk of Americanism, forsooth—we who most need to 
be Americanized, for we belong to a dying world. A new 
America is being born. Let us pray for eyes to see the 
miracle. 

NEw York, N.Y. 


Preaching Power.* 


FRANCES GREENWOOD PEABODY, D.D. 


I have but one claim to your attention in speaking to 


you of preaching, for, whatever confession I must make 
of personal ineffectiveness or limitations, I suppose that 
as a listener to preaching I have had an almost un-» 
paralleled experience. There are some monastic estab- 
lishments, I believe, where a sermon is read at every meal 
to enrich the modest bill of fare, but with the exception 
of such cloistered listeners I suspect that I have heard 
more sermons than any living man. For many years 
taking all together addresses at College Prayers, preaching 
by distinguished visitors, and the maiden efforts of 
Divinity students, which were often quite as appealing 
as the achievements of more conspicuous orators, I had 
the privilege of hearing on an average about eleven ser- 


mons a week, so that if any one can be saved by what the ~ 


Apostle called the foolishness of preaching, I am that man. 
‘There are persons in the tea trade who do not either 
produce tea or market it, but are valuable to their em- 
ployers as tea-tasters, having shown a capacity for dis- 
crimination cultivated by long experience with different 
brands. ‘There may be a similar place in the ministry 
for what may be called a sermon taster, who can detect 
what is genuine from what is adulterated, and can dis- 
criminate between a smoky sermon and a less exciting 
brand. 

I welcome also the subject which has been suggested to 
me for your discussion. Preaching power is not only 
what we want, but it is almost a tautological expression. 
If preaching has not power, it is not preaching. The 


essence of preaching is the transmission of power. The - 


problem of the preacher is to convert words into power, 
just as a dynamo converts coal into power. A church is 
a power-house, and the preacher is its engineer. A 
sermon is what electricians call a transmitter, and if it 
does not communicate power—or as we say, “get it~ 
over”—the whole machinery of worship is a mere re- 


volving of wheels without connection with reality. One — 


of the greatest sermons in Christian history was that of 
Channing at the dedication of Divinity Hall in 1826, 
and its subject | was “Preaching Power.” “His word | 
was with power,” was his text, and in a series of majestic — 
paragraphs the need of that power was set forth. ‘‘ Power, © 


to be communicated ne, a eae aint ts : 


energy, efficiency,” Channing said, “is the aon And pe 


Gospels, where the original impression of the teaching 
of Jesus is recorded, and asks himself what is the domi- 
.s. nating word of the story, the motif which by its reiteration 
discloses the central theme, he will find that it is this 

same word “power.” ‘Twenty-five times and in the most 

important connections this word appears. ‘The mul- 
titude were astonished at his teaching, for his word was 
with power,” that was the first impression of his work. 
~ “To them gave he power,” is said of his disciples. “I 
give unto you power,” he said of himself. ‘‘The power 
which the Lord hath given me,”’ said Saint Paul of the 
influence of Jesus on his own life. It has often been 
fancied that the character of Jesus lacked power, that he 
-_-was of an ascetic, submissive, anemic type, and Christian 
art has done much to perpetuate this ideal of an ineffec- 
tive, non-resistant, and impotent Christ. “He was de- 
. _ spised and rejected, a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief.” But the effect of Jesus on his contemporaries 
was, on the contrary, that of a dynamic personality. 
“The Son of Man,” it is written, ‘hath power to forgive 
sins.” “The power of the Highest overshadowed him”’; 
and when he preached, the first impression on his hearers 
was not so much of what he said as of how he said it, not 
of the matter but of the manner of his discourse. “He 
taught them as one having authority.’ ‘There was a 
consciousness of mastery. The Sermon on the Mount 
_-—-was not only good homiletical material, but it was a 
demonstration of preaching power. 

' Now what is it in preaching which supplies this com- 
municative capacity, this spiritual contagion, this dynamic 
effect? We have had a most dramatic exhibition during 

_ the last weeks of preaching power, and this is a good time 
to consider its positive lessons. It is not worth while 
to dwell on its limitations or defects. Nothing, so far as 
I know, has been said—and nothing should be said—by 

: those who have been unable to co-operate with this vast 
enterprise to obstruct or thwart its purpose. Nothing 
could be more unprovoked than the reiterated or passion- 
ate cry of the evangelist that he has been opposed or 
abused. On the contrary, one of the most remarkable 
incidents in this campaign of denunciation has been the 
good-humored restraint with which it has been received. 
Everybody, so far as I am aware, has hoped for the best 
and has rejoiced over every sinner that has repented. 
Even those who have been frankly and collectively 
directed along the way to perdition have had at least the 
grace to go their gloomy way in unperturbed and even 
smiling silence. The form of power we have witnessed 
has been of unquestionable and prodigious interest to 
thousands of people. It may have seemed to other 
thousands vulgar, insolent, or even profane. It has 
defied science, ridiculed criticism, revelled in abuse, dis- 
‘ claimed all sympathy with faith in the Fatherhood: of 
‘ _ God and the brotherhood of man. It has been, what we 
7 might call in these tragic days of war—a campaign of 
: 
a 


at theological frightfulness. And yet, allowing for all the 
-__— organizing genius which solicits patronage, all the knowl- 
edge of mob psychology which promotes excitement, all 
the vaudeville accompaniments, acrobatic stunts, and 
confusion of perspiration with inspiration, here was 
___ power, efficiency, contagion, a dynamic man, and every 
preacher ought to inquire for himself wherein that power 
et @oissistay M phe a ty" > 
_. Now the answer to that inquiry is perfectly plain. It 
- the pov aman inearnest. Actor, clown, dialect 
cre ght be, but all these sources of power 
res of the conviction that sin leads to 


os 


,—a simple, rudi- 
mentary, archaic belief, which has in it preaching power. 
Crude and mediewval as may be the doctrine that all 
human beings are under God’s condemnation, and that 
the confession of Christ is the only escape from God’s 


just wrath, it offers at least a choice to make, a way out,. 


a trail to hit, a good Christ to rescue us from a bad God,— 
a message of archaic Calvinism to which this unsophisti- 
cated convert gives himself, body and will, with the 
terrific earnestness of one who has just escaped from a 
alee building and calls to others to run for their 
ives. 

What is the lesson which a preacher of liberal religion 


has to learn from this manifestation of preaching power?* 


Nothing could be more mistaken than any attempt at 
imitativeness. That would be as impossible as it would 
be ridiculous. I will not insist that there is not much to 
learn of homiletical mechanics. It is evidently true that 
the Church, like other enterprises, should abandon its 
habit of waiting for patronage and should take a more 
active initiative in promoting its business. The Son of 
Man came not to permit people to seek him, but to seek 
and save those that were lost. Important suggestions 
may also be drawn from the physical exertions of the 
evangelist. I do not mean that fervor of piety involves 
abandoning one’s coat and collar; but I have always 
believed and taught that if the tension of worship does 
not quicken the circulation and induce a physical glow— 
not to say a sweat—there is something lacking in the 
preacher’s thought and mood. Yet, on the whole, the 
problem we have to face is that of delivering another and 
more dynamic message. 
important and as interesting for the world to receive as 
one of wrath and blood? Is the supreme truth of God 
that he is a judge, or that he is a Father? Is the great 
word of the Gospel “hell” or “help”? Is life to be 
sanctified for its own sake, or sanctified for others’ sakes? 
Does salvation mean the saving of oneself out of a 
wrecked world, as a passenger may escape from a sinking 
ship; or does it mean the setting oneself with crew and 
passengers to save the ship itself, and bring the world, 
like a battered yet still seaworthy vessel, safe at last to 
port? Here is a gospel which has practically nothing in 
common with a self-centred, de-socialized, or technical 
redemption. Not a word of this has been heard through- 
out this campaign of terrorism. On the contrary, it has 
been reviled and ridiculed. Scholarship, learning, evo- 
lution, criticism—all that has led the mind of man to a 
rational thought of God has been consigned with much 
particularization of great names to everlasting perdition. 
And what effect can this teaching have upon thoughtful 
observers? For one whose mind has been satisfied a 
score have been repelled, and outside the crowd which 
throngs the tabernacle is a much greater multitude of 
patient and silent observers who have been compelled 
to say: “If this is the Christian religion, it is not for me. 
I cannot live in two worlds—a world of modern thought 
and a world of substitutional and expiatory sacrifice. 
Unity and rationality I must have in my spiritual life, and 
if that means a descent to hell, in the companionship of 
all the seers and prophets of modern thought, then—as 
John Stuart Mill said of himself—to hell I will go.” 
Here, in other words, is a clean chance for the power of a 
reasonable faith. ‘There is no occasion for criticism or 
controversy. One may sincerely ask a blessing for the 
crowd that responds to revivalism, just as he asks it for 
the throng which crowds a Catholic church at five o'clock 
on a winter morning, or which follows a Salvation Army 
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‘These ministries ob 
_ make a real appeal to many souls, but they do not Asaf 
with reverence and sympathy, but they are not for him 


to share. And meantime here is this vastly greater 
number of those who speak the language of to-day, and 


for whom no other gospel than that in which science, 


power? 


criticism, and free inquiry are welcome allies. What a 
call is here for preaching power! Never was it so plain 
that a great, unoccupied, and fertile area of modern life 
is waiting for a free gospel, as a vast, arid Western plain 
waits for the reproductive power of an irrigating stream. 
“Say not, there are yet four months and then cometh 
the harvest. Behold, I say unto you, lift up your eyes 
and look at the fields, for they are white already to 
harvest.” 

And what are to be the elements of this preaching 
What is it that can reach and refresh. the minds 
and wills of those for whom a reversion to Calvinism is as 
impracticable as it is un-Christian? It is not, let us be 
sure, any utilization of the methods of revivalism, ath- 
letic, dramatic, ecstatic, or acrobatic. Spontaneous 
sensationalism may be forgiven, but imitative vulgarity 
would deserve all the pathos which the revivalist’s amaz- 
ing vocabulary could invent. The path to power for 


preachers in the modern world runs another way; the 


sources of power lie higher up. ‘There are but two con- 


_ ditions of effectiveness for the preacher of rational re- 


ligion, and they are precisely the same which made 
Jesus himself speak with authority, and made his hearers 
say, “‘ His word was with power.” ‘The first is the dynamic 
of a great and positive truth, which humbles one by its 
majesty and lifts one to its service. ‘The second is the 


“momentum of a spiritual life, convincing in its sincerity 


and persuasive in its simplicity. A message fit to give 


and a messenger fit to give it; truth and personality; an 


intellectual and a spiritual preparedness; a gospel and a 
prophet,—these are what always have been and always 
must be the sources of preaching power. 

What, on the one hand, is the fundamental reason that 
so large a proportion—not of worldly and light-minded 
people, but of thoughtful and serious-minded men and 


-women—have now abandoned the hearing of sermons 


\ 


but intellectual. 


and have found, as they believe, better ways to spend the 
day of rest? Is it because preachers are less earnest or 
devoted than in earlier generations? On the contrary, 
the ministry was never more conscientious or self-sacri- 
ficing, or worked harder for small pay. The fact is, 
however, that in an age of universal reading and of free 
inquiry the laity have—or think they have—caught up 
with the ministry and either listen with patient tolerance 
or go their ways, one to his farm, another to his merchan- 
dise, and a third to his sport. ‘The failure is not ethical, 
The sermon does not command atten- 


- tion because it so often seems to have little that is worth 


attention. An investigation, an essay, or a poem can 
be better found in a book, and the preacher without a 
dynamic message soon loses power over the lingering and 
patient few. In other words, preaching power cannot be 
maintained beyond that short period which exhausts an 
evangelist’s repertory, unless it be intellectually authori- 
tative and makes people see straight as well as feel warm. 
Never was there a time when people were more conscious 
of religious perplexities, and never was there a better 
chance for wise leadership in the pulpit; but if preaching 
satisfies itself with sentimentalism or limp logic or ig- 
norant assertion, only the sentimental and the ignorant 
will stay to hear it. ‘‘To think,’’ said Hegel, ‘that too is 
to worship’’; and no preacher can reach that great un- 


_ churched majority which represents the modern world 


unless he meet not merely their emotional but also eat 


ris aly i 


the language of the modern world. One may watch them 


ectualZdeman 
studious, cisieee and 
seeking a constituency which will iicrent 
and confident that the truth, and nothing el : 


men permanently free! — we he 


And, on the other hand, who can te the pee witness» 
of this religious truth? Who can be welcomed as its ap-. — 
propriate and competent messenger? Only he who has 
converted this intellectual force into spiritual power, and 
who has the accumulated momentum of a consecrated 
life. It is a surprising correlation which exists between 
conviction, and character. Religious truth cannot be 
detached from religious experience. It is in its nature 
reproductive and life-giving. It creates not merely 
clearer thinking, but finer instincts and purer desires. It 
makes a man not only free, but clean. It endows him 
with what we have come to call spiritual- -mindedness. 
And then this spiritual-mindedness reacts in its turn on 
the intellect and clarifies thought, as though one looked 
at truth through an unclouded glass. ‘The pure in heart, 
said Jesus, shall see God. The best medium of truth, 
that is to say, is a transparent life. ‘Only he can give 
who has,” said Emerson. ‘‘He only can create who is. 
The man on whom the Soul descends alone can teach.” 
Here, then, are the two permanent factors of preaching 
power. It verifies two great sayings; first, the word of 
the prophet, ‘‘ The law of truth is in-his mouth,” and then 
the greater word of the fourth Gospel, “The life was the 
light of man.” ‘The final prayer of Jesus for his disciples 
was that they might be sanctified through the truth. 
Truth appropriated becomes life sanctified, and life 
sanctified becomes more truth revealed. That is the 
whole story of homiletical efficiency. The preacher’s 
message and the preacher’s character are one. His 
preaching power is his word made flesh. When at last 
he has finished his modest work, with all its confessions 
of insufficiency and incompleteness, his people will say of 
him, ‘‘His word was with power”; ‘““To us gave he 
power’’; ‘‘He came to us, not with excellency of speech, 
nor with enticing words of men’s wisdom, but in demon- 
stration of the spirit and in power.” 

CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


The Possibilities of Peace. 


As the Christian Register reprinted the Christmas 
manifesto of the group of English Unitarian ministers, 
it prints also a communication regarding it, written to 
The Inquirer by Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed. After pre- 
mising that the manifesto might well have provoked 
somewhat deeper “‘searchings of heart,” Mr. Wicksteed 
says — 


I have no sympathy with any attempt to fepiesdat 
the blame for the war, or for the turpitudes that have — 
been added to its horrors, as lying six at one door and ~ 
half a dozen at the other. I believe the Allies are up-. 
holding the cause of civilization, and even with the world 
in ruins about us I am as far from advocating “‘peace 
at any price” as I am from desiring ‘‘ war on any pretext.” 
Moreover, I am convinced that the ranks of our five 
million volunteers could not have been filled even approxi- 


mately had not a wave of moral enthusiasm swept the — 


land, and had there not been a firm conviction that we 
were “entering the war with clean hands” and a chival-— 


rous intention of “coming out of it with empty ones.” 


These are the high ideals of which we are the trustees. 


and mere barristerial “points,” nor blur them b 
fusing them with other issues, nor profane them by 
ing them to act as a cloak to unworthy P 
t say.@ few words on n each of th 
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the first stone? And technical: Because it seems to 

make Germany’s action an illegality rather than an out- 

rage. + Many of your readers will remember the account 
given by Gilbert Murray in his introduction to “The 

_ Trojan Women” of how the Athenians massacred the 

men of Melos and sold their women and children into 

_ slavery because they, the Melians, persisted in main- 
taining a neutrality which was inconvenient to Athens. 

Can any one who reads the story feel that the guilt of 

Athens is perceptibly lightened by the absence of any 

_--—s express promise on her part that, just to the Melians, 
she would not do this kind of thing? 

2. We are proud to think that genuine moral indigna- 
tion was not only a cause but a determining cause of the 
backing our governments have had from. our people in 
this war. But our diplomatists, supported, I suppose, 
by the bulk of popular opinion, and for very obvious 
reasons, did not want Germany to be established on the 
Belgian coast, however innocently she might have got 
there. Germany gave us a good moral case for attempt- 
ing to thwart her. How many Englishmen, in their 

2 hearts, thank her for it? But be that as it may, where 
the moral consideration directly and explicitly coincides 
with our national interests (as in the demand for the 
evacuation of Belgium), or stands on its own indepen- 
dent ground, unsupported by any other consideration 
(as in the symbolic demand for such poor “compensa- 
tion” and ‘‘restoration”’ as can be expressed in coin), I 
have noticed that many of the most earnest, I had almost 
said desperate, advocates of “peace by negotiation, at 
the earliest possible moment’. are uncompromising in 
their determination to support the war till these objects 
are secured. \ 

: 3. Lastly, there is the constant danger, relentlessly 
pursuing us, not only in public but also in personal rela- 
tions, of allowing the mere desire for victory (at best) 
and the desire to punish, to humiliate, and to crush our 
opponent (at worst) to mask as zeal for the vindication 

» of the moral law. Is not the very most and best that 
we can hope from the exhibition of military force that 

it may convince Germany (and the world) once for all 

-that no vast scheme of aggressive national ambition can, 

at our present stage of development, be realized by war? 

Those who look below official bravado and rhetoric, and 
especially to the temper of the actual combatants, appear 

to believe that this conviction has already been driven 

ne home. If this is so, can adding bitterness to conviction 

___-be anything but an evil? I draw no parallel between 

_ the German Zeppelin raids and our own blockade. Our 

steady refusal, in so many cases, to retaliate is a matter 

for deep thankfulness. But is it not possible that there 
may be objects of legitimate desire that may yet not be 

_-~—s- worth gaining by driving millions of German women 

_ and children to the verge of starvation, and we know 
_ not how many thousands over it? Might not terms fixed 
' __ by negotiation leave less rancor on the one side and com- 

: _ punction on the other than intrinsically “better” terms 

_ dictated to a starving and broken foe? I know that many 

good men and women think the exact opposite. I can- 
ot afraid of our being misunderstood if we 
to weigh with us. I have never ad- 
rer either their intellectual or their 
ur of being too good for the world. 
ing with the five ministers the 
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: reproach of being barren in suggestion, for I have long 


found clarity and guidance in an early essay of Auguste 
Comte’s on the ‘Distinction between Desires and Opin- 
ions.” ‘The forming of right general desires and the 
insistence on a true scale of values is what we must all 
aim at to the measure of our powers. Only so can such 
“moral wisdom” as the democracy has attained to, 
guide and support the “political insight,” and closer 
knowledge of the passing combinations and opportuni- 
ties of the statesmen to whom we intrust the realization 
of our wishes and the embodiment of our ideals. 
Puiwie H. WICKSTEED. 


Spiritual Life. 


We would do well to get our kindnesses done while 
they will do good, giving cheer and encouragement, 
and not keeping them back till there is no need for them. 
Dr. J. R. Miller. 
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Disappointment will make us conversant with the 
noble part of our nature.- It will chasten us, and pre- 
pare us to meet accident on higher ground the next time. 
As Hannibal taught the Romans the art of war, so is all 
misfortune only a stepping-stone to fortune.—Thoreau. 


a 


It is only a poor sort of happiness that could ever come 
by caring very much about our own pleasures. We can 
only have the highest happiness, such as goes along with 
being a great man, by having wide thoughts and much 
feeling for the rest of the world as well as ourselves.— 
George Eliot. 

wt 


Itis a beautiful art—the art of living well in poverty. 
It calls for an alert intelligence and a cultivated taste and 
a ready invention. It is not the vocation of a dullard. 
Brains must be mixed with it. One who takes it up with 
courage and good-will finds in it culture for all the finer 
faculties.—Washington Gladden. 


wt 


To him who walks in the spirit all outward things are 
spiritual helps, and the spirit of God makes itself felt not 
only from within us, but also by things that border our 
paths, that meet us in our walks, that are with us in our 
homes, through words spoken by friends and through 
the ongoing of time as it enlightens and changes us.— 
Mountford. 

ot 


We have to work out our salvation, but the work is 
mainly to be done by the unseen exertion of the invisible 
soul. It is when sins of thought and feeling are indulged 
that they grow into sins of life and conduct; and, after 
all, our great sins—the main things we have to confess 
and seek pardon for—are sins of thought and feeling 
rather than of life and conduct.— John F. W. Ware. 
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Carry abnegation, self-sacrifice, altruism, living for 
the good of the race,—which are the highest of the virtues 
and produce the heroes whom man most admires and 
longest remembers,—carry these to their logical con- 
clusion, and what matters it what becomes of man’s 
particular, petty self, if by his life and influence he has 
helped humanity on to something fairer and better. He 
ought not to care: the world-patriot does not care.— 
William D. Little. 


“The Work ‘at Swansboro and Shelter 
Neck. 


_Friends of the schools at Swansboro and 


_ Shelter Neck will be interested to hear how 


satisfactorily these two institutions are 
progressing this winter. The schools are 


_ fortunate in having an admirable corps of 
_ teachers, one or two of whom have been on 


the ground before, while others are new to 
the work. 

At Swansboro Miss Elizabeth M. Dana 
of Worcester and Mrs. Alice G. Teele of 
Cambridge and Stoughton are in charge. 
Miss Dana also has been of great assistance 
to Rev. John L. Robinson in the work of 
the churches at Swansboro and elsewhere 
in the circuit. Both church and school 
have been through a hard experience this 
year owing to a concerted and very bitter 
attack upon Unitarianism made by a visit- 
ing evangelist and carried on by the public- 
school teacher who has recently come to 
Swansboro. These persons have put every 
possible obstacle in the way of the church 
and school work. They attempted a boy- 
cott on the public library, which was estab- 
lished last year through the instrumentality 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robinson, and in the direc- 
tion of which Mrs. Robinson takes an active 
part. And because Mr. Robinson was Scout 
Master, they sought to break up the local 
Boy Scouts’ patrol by forbidding boys who 


_ belonged to it to attend the public school. 


The boys ,themselves, however, took the 
matter in hand, entering a protest at the 
Boy Scouts’ headquarters, and the school- 
teacher was obliged to withdraw his edict. 

As a result of these attacks Emmerton 
School opened smaller than usual in the fall, 
but the attacks themselves have now com- 
pletely broken down, and have brought 
their own reaction, so that the better ele- 
ments of the community haye come loyally 
to the support of Mr. and Mrs. Robinson 
and of the school-teachers, recognizing 


how much they are doing for the community” 


and how fine has been the influence exerted 
by them. Mr. Robinson and the teachers 
have gone quietly and steadily on their way 
in the face of abuse and misrepresentation 


-and have been loyally upheld by their 


people, the attendance at church services 
being better than ever before. Mr. Robin- 
son is also doing admirable work at White 
Oak and Bear Creek, where he is not only 
maintaining religious services, but also 
working for better schools in the community. 
This time of testing and trial has brought 
to the surface the high esteem in which 
the better elements of this community hold 
him. 

The school and church at Shelter Neck 
have not had to face these particular diffi- 
culties and have gone on prosperously. The 
school this year has forty pupils, of whom 
six girls and two boys are boarders, coming 
from a distance. Miss Ruth E. Weston 
of Dorchester teaches the primary grades, 
Miss Anna Somerville of Leominster has 
the grammar school, and Miss Alice E. 
Mariett of Cambridge is caring for the more 
advanced pupils who do three years of high- 
school work. ‘The school is therefore better 


equipped than it has been in the past, and 


includes a wider range of subjects, taking 
pupils from the second to the tenth (second 
high-school) grades. 

Meantime the work in agriculture, car- 


pentry, and 
as heretofore, and the school continues to 
exert a most wholesome influence over the 
social life of the community. Mr. 
labors with unflagging zeal and is widely 
recognized in Eastern North Carolina for 
the splendid services which he has rendered. 
The annual Farmers’ Institute was held 
early in December with great success, fol- 
lowed by the harvest Thanksgiving service 
the first Sunday in December, when the 
church was attractively and appropriately 
decorated with corn, velvet beans, and 
other farm and garden produce. The State 
officials who came for the Institute compli- 
mented the school on its corn as being as 
fine as any they had seen in the State. On 
December 20 the Christmas entertainment 
was held at Dix House, and next day Mr. 
Key went to Pink Hill for Christmas Sun- 
day, where his duties included playing Santa 
Claus for the children there. 

This work in the two schools is most 
economically maintained. It now, indeed, 
costs a good deal more than it did in the 
first years when, with volunteer teachers, 
the work at Swansboro was maintained for 
several years with a cost to its supporters 
of the incredibly small sum of $300 a year 
for travel and living expenses. ‘The cost 
of living has gone up in Eastern North Caro- 
lina as elsewhere, the schools are larger and 
are undertaking a much wider range of 
instruction than formerly, and the teachers 
are now on regular, if still very modest, 
salaries, as is essential for the permanent 
maintenance of the work. Yet the whole 
budget for the two schools this year comes 
to only about $4,000. There are few better 
ways in which Unitarians interested in the 
advancement of liberal religion among 
people of old American stock, and in the 
establishment of high ideals of life and of 
service, can invest their money. ‘The 
treasurer of the board of directors is Mr. 
Hollis T. Gleason, care of Stone & Webster, 
147 Milk Street, Boston. 


A Fair Feature—A Suggestion. 


ql. G. B. 


Our Memory Room began with the idea 
of a Memory Table which was to be used 
for the display and sale of articles donated 
in memory of those who in times gone by 
had been connected with our church. How- 
ever, both ideas and memories grew until 
they might have filled a much larger room 
than the one assigned to us. On the walls’ 
were hung the pictures of those associated 
with our work in the past. Old-fashioned 
knitted portiéres hung before the doors. 
Tables and easy-chairs were arranged with 
an idea to comfort and sociability, while tea 
and caraway-seed cookies were served with- 
out charge. 

The response in request to donations was 
quite remarkable. We had endeavored to 
explain to each that our desire was not only 
to commemorate the memory of those who 
had passed away, but also the memory of 
old times, happy times, merry times, in the 
church or Sunday-school. All were re- 
quested to send with their donations an ex- 
planation of the particular memory they 
wished to commemorate, and these cards 
and letters, some of the latter full of remi- 


Key 


Gomestic industries goes on| ni 


upon a table. Pe aoe " 
From almost the ts tee of the en 


tainment until its close, the room was filled 


with groups of young and old. A picture, 
a book, a card, a letter, would recall a mem- 
ory; one reminiscence would lead to another. 
Funny stories were told and friendships re- 
newed. There were many donations of 
money. One, sent “‘in memory of our dear 
little mother,’ was from a family who left 
our city several yeafs ago. A picture of the 
“dear little mother” was loaned to us with 
the request that “‘the few who might still 
remember the family’? would write their 
names upon a sheet of paper. ‘The list 
which we returned was heart-warming in its 


length, and a note received in acknowledg- _ 


ment told us that a copy was on its way to 
one of the family on the other side of the 
world. A daughter sent a beautiful basket 
of flowers, ‘‘in memory of mother and two 
of her dearest friends.” Accompanying the 
basket were three bunches of violets which 
were purchased and worn by friends who 
were present, who had known and loved her 
mother. 


Some of us are dreaming of a permanent — 


Memory Room in which there shall be a 
memory mantel or table, purchased with the 
money and inscribed with the names of these 
our first donors. In this room we would 
gather the old pictures, manuscripts, and 
mementos, filling it with light and color and 
comfort, and welcoming at every entertain- 
ment new friends as well as old. 
Detroit, Mics. 


Literature. 


PorRTRAITS OF WoMEN. By Gamaliel 
Bradford. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2.50.—Mr. Bradford has himself 
explained the aim of his biographical studies, 
of which Union Portraits and Confederate 
Portraits are notable examples, in his refer- 
ence to the term “portraits.” His art is 
psychography, the exact opposite of photog- 
raphy. Psychography ‘‘seeks to extricate 
from the fleeting, shifting, many-colored 
tissue of a man’s long life those habits of 
action, usually known as qualities of char- 
acter, which are the slow product of in- 
heritance and training, and which, once 
formed at a comparatively early age, usually 
alter little and that only by inperceptible 
degrees. The art of psychography is to 
disentangle those habits from the immaterial, 
inessential matter of biography, to illus-— 
trate them by touches of speech and action | 
that are significant, and by those only, and” 
thus to burn them into the attention of the 
reader, not by any means as a final or un- 
changeable verdict, but as something that 
cannot be changed without vigorous think- 
ing.” It is because Mr. Bradford has kept — 
his purpose so steadily in mind and carried — 
it out with such success, that it is perfectly 
fair to quote it as the best comment on the 
book. The subjects of these psychographs, 
if one may use the word, are all women of — 
wit and influence. Mrs. Pepys has left — 
least in the way of personal confessions, — 
either voluntary or involuntary, but this — 
chapter indicates as well as any sae Brad- 


which he etalecs. 
Montagu, Lady ee 
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timates as Sriack from what they. did 
, in letters or diaries, as from what 
ee eaceds owned. Mesdames de Sévigné, 
: ae du Deffand, de Choiseul, and Eugénie de 
_--- Guérin are the Frenchwomen fortunate 
—_ enough to be included. Every. one of the 
= studies helps to clarify previous impressions, 
whether they serve to confirm or correct, 
and this is a great service. Mr. Bradford 
is to present a series of studies of American 
women to correspond with his Union Por- 
traits. 


KENNEBEC AND OTHER PoEMsS. By Louise 
Helen Coburns. Boston: Sherman, French 
_&Co. $1.25 net.—Setting aside all consider- 
ation of the tortuous and tortured verses 
now so popular in some directions, it may 

_ be said without much danger of contradic- 


tion, that American recent verse is steadily 


improving in quality. It is not great verse, 
to be sure, but is has not much to learn in 
the matter of technique, and it is melodious 
more often than not. From among the one 
hundred and seventy poems that compose 
Kennebec we take the sonnet on “The Ber- 
mudas is” as typical of the contents:— 


“Sweet summer isles! The southern zephyrs 
; blow 


With odorous gale from balmy summer seas, 


And warm lagoons murmur to shores that 


please; 


The sapphire waves turn rose against the 


glow 


Of coral sands, and cocoa palms bend low 
O’er white shell cliffs; the sombre cedar- 


trees 


Are bright with redbird’s wing; the whisper- 


ing breeze 
Comes sweet from jasmine-scented bowers, 
where grow 
> Tangles of aloe and palmetto. 
Of beauty, breath of scent! 
The weary heart might find enchanted rest, 
As thought-free as the oleander flowers, 
Knowing the world -is fair; but sad is 
thought, 
And labor irksome—idleness is best.” 


Bowers 


THE NEw YorK OF THE NovELIsts. By 
Arthur Bartlett Maurice. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2 net.—If one knows 
his New York novelists reasonably well and 
his New York at all, there is no less fascina- 
tion in following the trail of our American 

writers in the great metropolis than in trac- 
ing the characters of Dickens through the 
highways and byways of London or identi- 
fying in Paris localities made famous by 
Balzac or Victor Hugo. To be sure, the 
interest in New York is less concentrated. 
It implies an extraordinary amount of time, 


—_ enthusiasm, and patience to have brought 
together all this interesting information, 
Ms and hardly less general acquaintance with 
i. books and writers; yet such preparation 


- would have goné for little if it had produced 
a mere catalogue of places ticketed for refer- 
ence instead of such bright illustrative com- 
ment as one finds in these pages, with here 
an anecdote and there a telling bit of de- 
scription. Old New York and modern N ew 


In such a spot 


le Tux SANDMAN: His ANIMAL ionniss By' 
Harry W. Frees. Boston: The Page Com- 
‘pany, $1.50. —How it happens that Harry 


W. Frees has taken over the Sandman Stories, 
of which William J. Hopkins wrote four 
books, we do not know, but here is certainly 
another attractive volume. Each chapter 
begins in the approved fashion: ‘“‘Once upon 
a time there was a little town in Animal 
Land called Kittycat Town; and right 
through the middle of Kittycat Town ran a 


pretty little street called Kittyway Lane,”’ 


etc.; and each chapter ends with ‘‘ And that’s 
all.” Between beginning and ending there 
is room enough for adventures of the Animal 
Land inhabitants, who would, to our mind, 
have been not less interesting if the adven- 
tures had happened to little boys and girls, 
though in that case the remarkable photo- 
graphs, taken from life, would have had less 
point. Here are trained kittens engaged in 
occupations most unusual for their kind, 
and wonderful dogs are seen popping corn, 
sweeping with kitten companion, playing 
eircus, and making themselves generally 
interesting. 


Tom Stronc Tutrp. By Alfred Bishop 
Mason. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.30 net—The Tom Strong Series of books 
is distinctive among stories for boys. The 
first of the name was a scout under Wash- 
ington, who served his country in the days 
of the Revolution, and later took part in 
historical events hardly less thrilling. Tom 
Strong Junior lived when Alexander Hamil- 
ton and Aaron Burr fought their duel, and 
served in the United States Navy during the 
War of 1812. Tom Strong of the third 
generation was a little boy in petticoats 
when the Erie Canal was opened and made 
New York the Empire State. His father 
helped build the first railroad in the United 
States; he goes with Kit Carson on the 
Lewis and Clark Expedition; and he sees 
the first McCormick reaper at work. In all 
these books care has been taken to have the 
historical details absolutely correct, and such 
illustrations as are here presented of the 
early locomotives and cars add to the histor- 
ical interest, but the first aim of the author 
has been to tell a good story. 


THE Ministry: AN APPEAL TO COLLEGE 
Men. By Charles Franklin Thwing, Presi- 
dent of Western Reserve College. Boston: 
The Pilgrim Press, 50 cents net.—In this 
small volume is set before collegians of the 
immediate present a brief presentation of the 
attractions which may be supposed to sur- 
round the calling of the ministry; the ob- 
jections which may be fairly urged against 
that calling; the qualities needful in the 
man who chooses that calling for himself; 
and, finally, a consensus of testimonies as 
to the satisfactions and opportunities of the 
ministry. To such a calling there is an invi- 
tation to intellectual breadth and large 
knowledge. In closing, Dr. Thwing assures 
his readers that the opportunities open to 
the minister in the present and the near 


future are as great as humanity’s needs, as 


divine as the character of the individual 
man, and as high as human destiny. 


ON VITAL RESERVES. By William James. 


_| New York. 50 cents.—We rejoice always 
| when William James’s talks to young people 


are reprinted in a convenient form and 


given wider circulation. They come always 
with freshness of application and genuine 
quickening of moral force in him who reads. 
“The Energies of Men” and ‘The Gospel 
of Relaxation” are as good now as when 
they were written, if not better, seeing 
that they come with increasing authority. 
The one essay bids us work hard and trust 
freely in the untapped reservoirs of force 
of which we are hardly conscious; the other 
bids us rest in our work and free ourselves 
from unnecessary solicitudes and anxieties. 
Both are good, and they belong together. 


MAn Proposzes. By Eliot H. Robinson. 
Boston: The Page Company.—The title 
of this book is taken from the familiar 
French proverb and indicates that the hero 
is led through unexpected ways to the happy 
consummation suggested by the second 
title, ““The Romance of John Alden Shaw.” 
This romance has the brilliant setting of 
Newport society and the variety of inci- 
dent that belongs to a sphere in which 


tennis matches, card gambling, Town Topics 


scandals, and conventional love-making have 
the right of way. ‘The actual plot of the 
novel is unusual. 


Miscellaneous. 


A Vision of the Future, as Mr. Richard 
Marvin Chapman beholds it and The Cos- 
mopolitan Press of New York prints it ($1 
net), is more or less of an echo of Edward 
Bellamy’s work along similar lines which 
provoked much discussion a score of years 
ago. “If,” says Mr. Chapman, “‘by happy 
chance some person discovers how to abolish 
poverty without violating the rights of prop- 
erty, and how to exterminate the social evil 
‘by simply making it impossible, as well as 
removing all temptation without endanger- 
ing the orderly perpetuation of the race, it 
would seem to be the duty of such person 
to speak and tell his or her vision.” ‘Thus 
Mr. Chapman begins his argument, and at 
the outset he is careful to state that the 
dominating idea of his thesis is “the para- 
mount importance of the individual person, 
the justice of protecting each and every one 
of them from the moment of conception to 
final dissolution, and wisdom of keeping 
them throughout the whole period under 
expert observation and authoritative re- 
straint.” 
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The Home, 
I Know a Trail on Toby. 


I know a trail on Toby, 
It leaves the little town 
A half a mile behind it 
To the climber looking down; 
I’ve climbed it many happy times— 
I did not climb alone. 


I know a trail on Toby 

Where ferns and grasses meet 
To fling a friendly softness 

For upward-straining feet, 
While overhead the hemlocks 

And balsam firs are sweet. 


The May-flower peeps in April 
Beneath the melting snow, 
The wand of staid October 
Sets every tree aglow; 
I know a trail on Toby— 
It is not all I know. 
—Willard Wattles, in House and Garden. 


Muffy. 


(A True Story.) 

One day in September a heavy rain had 
caused a small creek to overflow its banks 
and flood the meadow, and two boys, wading, 
caught in their hands a little half-drowned 
creature floating down the stream and 
brought it to the house. It was a baby 
muskrat no bigger than a mouse. After it 
was warm and dry it became quite lively, 
seeming too young to know fear, and to our 
delight would swallow a drop of warm milk 
held to its mouth on the tip of the finger, and 
in a little while would lap it from the spoon as 
eagerly as a kitten. 

For a month we kept our pet in a small 
box, while we tried to teach our two house- 
cats that they must not touch him, and soon 
the cats would run away from him. Some- 
times his pattering footsteps would wake a 
cat taking a nap, and it was laughable to see 
Pussy spring up prepared to catch a mouse, 
and on seeing Muffy turn away looking 
disgusted. ‘Though they soon learned to 
pay no attention to him, the cats never liked 


him. 


Muffy was beautiful, except for his tail 
which was too long and large and without 
the thick rich brown fur that covered the rest 
of his body. His hind feet, too, were very 
large, built for digging in the earth and for 
swimming; but his front feet were small and 
dainty, and with them he handled his food 
prettily. Muffy would never touch any- 
thing like meat, but ate all kinds of vege- 
tables, either raw or cooked, if there was no 
grease about them; but they must be clean. 
He would sit straight up on his hind feet, 
holding his food in his hands and taking 
dainty little bites first on one side, then on 
the other; and if he found his small raw 
sweet potato was not quite clean he would 
carry it off to some water, and holding it 
in one hand would perals it vigorously with 
the other. 

The house was built i in two sections, and 
in one part were the kitchen and laundry 
and also the printing-rooms where the men 
worked. In this part of the house Muffy 
lived all winter, following us upstairs or 
down, happy in any room where people were, 
but never wanting to be left alone. On 
leaving the room we would call, “Come, 


~ 


little ote from. athe corner | where he lay| 
napping, and would scamper to get out be- | 
fore the door was closed,—for Muffy didn’t 
like doors! Often when following at some 
one’s heels a door would be pushed shut in 
his face, or perhaps it would catch him 
halfway through. His one naughty trick 
was his habit of trying to gnaw his way 
through the corner of the door. - 

In each room where he stayed Muffy made 
a nest. For this he used everything he 
could find small enough for him to carry or 
drag—hbits of paper, strings, rags, and even 
small pieces of wood or metal. He really 
was as good as a carpet sweeper to keep the 
floor cleared of scraps. 

This little muskrat was a dear and funny 
little pet. He loved to be handled, rubbed, 
petted, and fondled. He would nibble play- 


-| fully at our shoes to get us to pick him up, or 


if we could not pick him up and would just 
tickle his sides for him a little, he would roll 
over and lie there, giving soft, contented 
little squeaks like a happy little pig, just as 
long as we could keep it up. 

Of mishaps he had a few, as he was very 
fearless. In that part of the house there 
was a large typesetting room upstairs and a 
printing-room downstairs, -and up and down 
these stairs from one room to the other 
Muffy scrambled many times a day, as he 
would never stay in a room alone if he knew 
it or could help it. Every member of the 
family loved him, but sometimes we would 
slip away on tiptoe leaving him sound asleep 
in his nest. "When he would wake up and 
find nobody in the room he would run to the 
door and squeal and gnaw; if he could get 
no one to come and let him out he would go 
back to his nest, but at the first sound of 
footsteps would run squealing with delight to 
the door to meet us. 

One day he had been left in the upper room 
alone, and, after trying to get somebody to 
open the door for him, Muffy went over to 
the dumb-waiter between the two rooms, 
where he could hear the people below. He 
cried for some one to come get him, and then 
hearing the friendly human voices just be- 
yond that hole in the floor, he bravely tried 
to climb down to them. ‘The ceiling was 
high, and Muffy fell heavily, though striking 
something which broke his fall enough to 
barely save his life. He was badly hurt, and 
we feared he would not live, he lay so still. 
Tenderly we laid him on his favorite bed of 
cool green leaves, while we bathed his nose 
with weak liniment and fed him a teaspoon- 
ful of warm milk with a few drops of arnica 
in it. He seemed to appreciate all we were 
trying to do for him, and when he was better 
enjoyed the extra petting; but he never 
tried to go down the dumb-waiter again. 

By spring he was a full-grown muskrat, 
and went in and out of the house as freely 
as a cat. He liked to go and bathe in a 
stream below the garden, but at nightfall 
would come crying at the door and run be- 


hind the kitchen range to get warm and dry. 


He especially loved the sound of running 
water, and would always try to get toit. In 
the yard was a deep drain, which some one 
carelessly left uncovered, and Muffy, hearing 
the sound of running water, jumped into the 
drain. Nobody saw him go, but we were 
called to it by his cries. 

This would have been the end of our little 


pet had it not been for his good habit of} 


was about ioe Yor? tee. na Th di ae 
of iron, with the lower part as steep ae: 
almost as narrow as a stovepipe. 


out, with the help of a rough upright piece 


of wood. Again and again he would climb 
almost within reach of our eager hands, only 


to drop crying back into the dark depths 
again. Finally we wrapped the rough wood 
with rougher cloth, making something he 
could really hold on to, and with this, weak 
and tired, after nearly half an hour of patient 
trying, he at last climbed to a place where we 
could reach him. 

Muffy was fond of milk, and his way of 
drinking it was very interesting. -He would 
not touch it with his nose, but would dip it 


up in his dainty little paw. When we put _ 


milk in the ‘“‘cat-dish”” Muffy and the two 
cats would drink from the same dish, to the 
surprise and amusement of onlookers. All 
would go well while there was plenty; but 
when the supply began to get low—Muffy 
knew those cats were getting more than he 
was—he would turn, and with those same 
handy little paws beat a rapid tattoo on the 
face of the one cat and then on the other. 
Poor cats! They would have to back away 
from the dish leaving the plucky little 
muskrat in full possession. 

In summer Muffy did not come into the 
house at night, but slept under the porch. 
He was none the less fond, however, of 
following us about the house all day. But on 
one morning he was missing. We hunted and 
called everywhere, but our dear little pet 
was never heard of again.—Laura Z. Le 
Fevre, in Sunday School Times. - . 


The Cuckoo Story. 


One Saturday morning Robert brought 
his red coaster which his uncle had given 
him for Christmas out on the sidewalk to 
roll down the long hill which starts right in 
front of his house. Lester, who was Robert’s 
next-door neighbor, had no coaster, but he 
sometimes rode on Robert’s. However, 
this morning Robert didn’t call Lester as 
usual to ride, because he was in a selfish 
mood and didn’t feel as though he wanted 
to share his fun with any one; but in a short 


time Lester came out with his top and 


watched Robert coasting. 


Presently Robert called. ‘‘You can ride 


this time if you'll pull her back up the hill,” 
he said grudgingly, but Lester didn’t notice ~ 


that. 
“All right,” Lester smiled, putting his 
top away in his pocket. “I don’t mind.” 
So they rode down the long slope; and 
Lester trudged up, p pulling the coaster alone 


to the starting-place in front of Robert’s 
house. Then they climbed on for another — 
trip. But suddenly Robert decided he 
didn’t want Lester to ride again; and in-- 

stead of asking Lester to get off, he Kye 


crowded him back and back until he had — 
crowded him entirely off the coaster. 


In answer > 
to our calls, Muffy tried very hard to climb 


Lester, who was not expecting mieres 


like oe tumbled ied dowa th on fet 


\ minutes he slowly edged his way out = the 
‘room and ran down to the sidewalk. 


g from aes eo on ine ia 
R: _ Robert came back up the hill, and 
Rafiptiamceljhint to come in. Robert hung his 
head as he went slowly up the steps. Uncle 
‘Terry had been visiting them since Christ- 
? mas, and Robert thought he was a very fine 
fellow. There was no end to the interesting 
_ stories he could tell, and they had had great 
times together hiking over the hills and 
through the canyons. Robert felt much 
ashamed to think that Uncle Terry had seen 
his ungenerous conduct, and when he reached 
the library in answer to his tap on the win- 
dow he couldn’t lift his eyes from the rug. 
\ But Uncle Terry didn’t mention Lester 
as Robert expected; he just said, to Robert’s 
great relief, that he wanted to tell him a 

_ story. “It’s about the cuckoo and its pecu- 
liar habits,” he began. ‘‘The female never 


builds a nest for herself, but has a queer |. 


trick of laying one egg in the nest of another 
bird. Often it is in the nest with the eggs 
- of the hedge-sparrow; and as soon as the 
birds are hatched, the young cuckoo—even 
before he has a feather on him—will begin 


nest. I read about a naturalist who watched 

one of the selfish fellows crowd out the last 
little sparrow to fall to the hard ground 
below, and then for several weeks kept 
watching to see what would become of the 
cuckoo.” 

Robert was listening eagerly. Uncle 
Terry’s stories always had such exciting 
climaxes at the end. 

“He saw the cuckoo alone in the nest 
daily gobble the food brought by the deceived 
mother sparrow, until his down had grown 
into feathers and he could venture to fly. 
Then he carefully tried his wings in short 
flights from one limb to another; and after 
practising that way for some time, he soated 
up for his first long flight. But it was an 
unlucky hour, for a passing hawk swooped 

- swiftly down and grabbed him.” 

“T’m glad of it,’ said Robert, quickly. 
“Tt was good enough for him the way he 
crowded the sparrows’’— 

Suddenly Robert looked queer, and halted 
in the middle of his sentence. A dull red 
blush burned his face» He shuffled his feet 
uneasily and asked without looking at Uncle 

- Terry, ‘‘Are—all cuckoos like that?” 
- “J’m afraid so,” answered Uncle Terry. 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


. Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 
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‘windows of Lester’s house. 


Pasty 


‘offer even if his feelings had been hurt, so 
‘in a jiffy he came running down the steps 
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Robert said no more, and after a ie 


“Hoo, hoo,” he called with a peculiar 
long-drawn shrillness, looking up at the 
No one ap- 
peared, so he repeated the call. This time 
Lester came to the front window in answer 
to the well-known signal. 

“Come on out, Les,’ shouted Robert. 
“Vou can steer her down the hill this time.” 

Lester hesitated at the window. : 

“Come on,” urged Robert. 
steer all the time.” 

Lester couldn’t resist such a tempting 


“You can 
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with his cap on. 
“When they reached the bottom of the hill, 
Robert said, ‘‘I’ll pull up this time; you 
did it before.” 

But Lester took hold of the coaster and 
they trudged up the hill together. 

About halfway up Robert stopped and 
asked, ‘‘Do you know about cuckoos, Les?’’ 

“No,” answered Lester. ‘‘What about 
them?” 

“They’re no good,’ said Robert. But 
he didn’t explain further—Euleta Wads- 
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Cash Capital - - 


- $2,500,000.00 


Sixty-eighth Annual Statement, January I, 


1917 


ASSETS. 


Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items . . 


Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection 


Accrued Interest,etc. . 2.0.5... . 
Real Estate Unincumbered ee ere TS 
Loans on Mortgage (first lien) 
Bani SOCKs eee dee SON So outa veto ie. & 
Rarltoad Stocksioems te) ite. (2 elect Seu w ie 
Miscellaneous Stocks .......... 
airond DONGsE me tere. ha. ee 
State, County and Municipal Bonds. .. . 
Miscellaneous Bonds. .......... 


oe ae $927,621.85 
90,606.33 
300,000.00 
2,590,020.00 
1,740,036.00 
2,212, 270.00 
1,368,390.00 
"335,346.00 
619,050.00 
473,405.00 


$12, 102,727.55 
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Unadmitted Asset—Excess Canadian Deposit. ........... __ 140,751.24 


oe healt is 


CAPEPALSS TOC ORs. ee at 
Reserve for Reinsurance ........ 
Reserve for all Unpaid Losses... ... . 
Reserve for all other Liabilities. . ... 


TOTAL LIABILITIES .... . 


NE PSUR PLUSie qoliy. les ees 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS .. 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION 


| A: W. DAMON, President 


by J. MACKAY, Secretary 
H. WILLIAMS, Treasurer 


$11,961,976.31 
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$2,500,000.00 
6,159,662.74 
662,860.77 
125,000.00 


$9,447,523.51 
$2,514,452.80 


$5,014,452.80 
$68,836,946.84 
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PRIOLEAU ELLIS, Assistant Secretary 
E, H. HILDRETH, Assistant Secretary 
G. G. BULKLEY, Assistant Secretary 


Western Department, Chicago, Illinois 
A. F. DEAN, Manager 


.|J. C. HARDING, Assistant Manager 


E. G. CARLISLE, 2d Assistant Manges 


as OS LININGER, Assistant Manager 
. VOORHEES, Cashier 


Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 


GEO. W. DORNIN, Manager 


JOHN C. DORNIN, Assistant Manager 


Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada. 
BOSTON AGENTS: 


OBRION, RUSSELL & CO. - 


108 Water Street 


1,445,982.37 


The Flushing Church. 


In 1892 evening services were first held 


Pt. 

ae ‘in Flushing. They were started by Rev. 

Bete.” Russell N. Bellows and the place of meeting 

i was the Court Room in the Town Hall. An 

fe illustrious list of ministers took part in the 
services besides Mr. Bellows. Among them 

* were Dr. Robert Collyer, Dr. James Bixby, 
‘Rev. Charles E. St. John, Rev. Theodore C. 


Williams, Rev. Stephen H. Camp, Rev. D. 
| W. Morehouse, Rey. Edward Hale, Rev. 
ate George H. Badger, and prominent laymen. 
Later the services were held in the small 
Flushing Library, which had formerly been 
‘a Baptist church, and where now a fine 
Carnegie Library stands. No lack of en- 
See thusiasm or earnest work went into this 
meee enterprise, but there were not at that time 
; enough Unitarians in Flushing to accom- 
plish the task of getting a church and so 
eventually the meetings were given up. In 
1905 Rev. George H. Badger, then secretary 
of the Middle States Conference, started 
afternoon services in the League Building, 
and the neighboring ministers in New York 
and Brooklyn came out and preached. The 
following year (1906) a temporary arrange- 
ment was made with Rev. Arthur Sargent, 
and services were held in the morning. ‘The 
American Unitarian Association and local 
contributors bore the expenses of the meet- 
ings. In the autumn of 1907 it was found 
that Rev. James H. Ecob was coming to 
live in Flushing and that an arrangement 
could be made with him by which he should 
pot : preach regularly. His wonderful preach- 
ing and his faithful interest were the bands 
‘that held together, at that time, the little 
group, and now that they are housed in their 
own church they all love and revere Dr. 
~ Ecob more and more. In 1908 a constitution 
- was. adopted, and the first annual meeting 
was held on October 18. The Building 
Fund was started with $1, contributed by 
Mr. Christopher Clarke, who is now presi- 
dent of the church organization. During 
the winter of 1910-11 a consultation was 
held with Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, who sug- 
gested the advisability of securing land, and 
later the American Unitarian Association 
offered to buy the lot which had been selected, 
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are well drawn ai lifelike, £ f 

touch of humor enlivens a rather — sombre oe 
subject. It is to be hoped that Mrs. Woolley | 
will find a publisher, as the play deserves a 
wider audience than it is key, to receive 
otherwise: 

At the Third Church aclass in “Bekavior?? 
has been organized by the pastor, Dr. Mann, 
that is proving an unusual success. The 
young people gather from seven to eight 
every Monday evening to discuss this sub- ~* 
ject with the greatest enthusiasm. One 
boy neglects his dinner rather than miss. it. - A 
The young people belonging to the society - 
are bringing in their friends, girls and boys 
of other denominations. One result is that 
the young people are coming to church of 
their own accord even when previously : 
unwilling. Dr. Mann will give another P 
series of sermons on moral heroes in the near 
future. She will conduct a “gallery tour’ 
through the Art Institute to discuss the 
pictures now here from the Luxembourg 
Gallery. 

The Third Church Alliance discussed 
Rev. John C. Kimball’s “Romance of Evo- 
lution’’ at its last meeting, when Dr. Mann 
related an interesting experience she had ~ 
just had. She was delivering a course of 
lectures before a woman’s club in a small 
town on the advancement of woman, and 
naturally used the word ‘evolution’ fre- 
quently. Some of the audience asked if she 
believed’ in evolution and received an 
affirmative reply, when they asked if the 
ministers of the town could attend her next : 
lecture. Half a dozen or more clerical 2 
gentlemen came, fully primed with questions. é-. 
The lecturer was pleased to notice that her 
replies were received with applause by the 
members of the club. 

‘A similar experience is reported by one 
of the faculty of the Chicago University in 
a course on sociology before a group of social 
and settlement workers in this city. Some 
_| of his audience appeared to be really offended. 

Chicago Unitarians have had a treat in 
three addresses by Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
but the place of meeting, Lincoln Centre, 
was too far to one side to accommodate the 
far-away people on North and West Sides. 
The committee in charge considered that 
this was the most central church, and they 
were right, but still it was too far away for 
many who wished to attend. Chicago is > 
a city of such magnificent distances that it is ; 
very hard to get the people together either 
to hear addresses or for social reunions. that Tk 
were the life of the denominations in days % 
gone by. We are looking forward to the . 
coming of Dr. Crothers but with the same 
disadvantages. 

The Vocational Education Association of 
the Middle West met at the Auditorium here 
in January and the various educational in- 
terests were freely and bravely discussed by __ 
leading speakers. Prof. David Snedden 
spoke several times at the convention and — 
before other audiences and always | most _ 
acceptably. It is thought that the financial | 
‘aid from Washington will cause a generous | a 
rivalry among the States ne Pik r 


allowing the society the right to purchase 
the land at any future date. It is needless 
to state that the generous offer was accepted 
with great gratitude. In December, 1912, 
plans were adopted, drawn by Messrs. Bates 
& Howe, architects of New York. The 
corner-stone was laid in 1914, and on Decem- 
ber 10, 1916, the church was dedicated. 
The branches of The Alliance contributed 
$500 toward the church furnishings. The 
large window at the east end was the gift 
of Mrs. F. D. Hitch of Newburgh, N.Y., 
and the carved oak pulpit and hymn-board 
have been given as memorials. The Flush- 
ing church stands as an example of what 
can be done by a group of interested, loyal, 
determined, hard-working people; and all 
honor is due them for what they have accom- 
plished. It also stands for the upholding 
of the Unitarian faith in Flushing—that 
faith which is so simply stated in the follow- 
ing words:— 
The Fatherhood of God. 
The Brotherhood of Man. 
The Leadership of Jesus. 
Salvation by Character. 
The Progress of Mankind, onward 
and upward forever. 
Tas! 


Chicago Letter. 


Rev. Mrs. Celia Parker Woolley has 
written a play ‘The Angel at the Gate,” 
what is called a reading play. She has read 
it to several audiences, one at All Souls’. 
Church, one at the Woman’s Club, and al- 
ways to a good-sized, enthusiastic, and re- 
sponsive group. She sends Saint Peter off 
on a vacation, evidently because, as she said, 
she never could handle Saint Peter. In his 
place at the gate stands an angel who had 
been there only a few hundred years. Ina 
prologue we are shown a,man, judge in the 
court of domestic relations, in his study in 
the evening communing with the portrait 
of his deceased wife. ‘The opening scene of 
the play shows him arriving at the gate and 
expecting to find her waiting for him. The] 
angel detains him at the gate and makes use 
of his experience in the court in reconciling 
the newcomers with their new surroundings. 


educators pall have seen the need them- 
> 42 Selves, without waiting for the idea to be 
ine “suggested by commercialism. Now the dan- 


.¥ ger is that that influence will make separate 
trade schoo's instead of utilizing the fund to 
enrich the public. schools. Separate build- 
ings under separate control will have a 
tendency to foster class distinctions. In 
is “many cities and large towns technical in- 
: struction, more or less thorough, is now 
given in the public schools, the result being 
that pupils remain in school several years 
'-longer than formerly. There is a strong 
influence at work to separate the technical 
schools, that should be carefully guarded 
against. 

There was great excitement in Chicago 
over the’ Allied Bazaar. The great audi- 
_torium of the Coliseum was packed after- 
-noons and evenings for the ten days it was 
open. After the first day or two policemen 
stood at the doors and closed them when 
enough had entered, keeping a dense crowd 

- out on the sidewalk waiting for their turn 
toenter. It was a wise measure of protection. 
Hundreds of energetic people, mostly women 
and girls in Chicago and vicinity, devoted 
much of their time to it, not only during the 
ten days, but weeks and months before. 

A noticeable example of the flexibility of 
the average conscience was shown by the 
management. We have a law prohibiting 
gambling, even at church fairs, yet here the 
lotteries were numerous and wide open. 
They did not sell “chances,” as that would be 
a lottery, but they sold ‘‘shares’’ and so 
imagined they were avoiding the law. One 
cannot help wondering what shares one 
would have in the necklaces, or trips, or 
other objects that finally belonged to one 
person. F. LE B. 


The Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Boston Podesation: 


e« The Boston Federation of Young People’s 
Religious Unions held its midwinter meeting 
at the First Church, Boston, Sunday, Jan- 
uary 28. Rev. Charles E. Park welcomed 
the young people and gave the prayer of 
invocation which preceded the business 
meeting. Several announcements of in- 

: terest were read: Miss Packard of the 
ae ways and means committee reported that 
. _ two of the four proposed entertainments for 


. raising money have been arranged, one to be 
J 


held with the Lawrance Union, February 9, 
and one with the Nathaniel Hall Society, 
e February 23; and Mr. Merrick of the social 
as committee that the annual indoor 
picnic would be held at the First Parish 
i Church in Brighton on the’ afternoon and 
‘ot evening of March 3. Tickets for the first 
ey entertainment are already out and are 
J _ thirty-five cents, ten cents on each one sold 
— going to the Lawrance Union. The indoor 

_ picnic is free to al eee eed § sos 


- Another an- 


n “people's. meetings at the Shoal pest 
summer from July 1 to 5. A nominating 
committee for next year was elected: Mr. 
Chester R. Allen, chairman, Mr. Fred G. 
May, Jr., Mrs. Mary Louise Fletcher, Miss 
Minnie Packard, and Mr. B. Morris Hooper. 
The speaker of the evening, Rev. William 
G. Puddefoot, gave an interesting account of 
varied experiences among the lumber-jacks 
of the Michigan Northwest. His personality 
is magnetic, and his richness of experience, 
together with his apparently complete 
understanding of these people and his broad 
sympathy with them, provides him with a 
store of stories, tragic and humorous, which 
hold the-audience spellbound. 
ELizABETH L,. MosELEy, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The Ministers Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, February 12, at 
Ii AM. Rev. Paul Harris Drake will pre- 
side. Rev. William F. Dusseault of Lynn 
will speak on “Military Preparedness.’’ 
There will be open discussion, and all are 
invited. 


Rey. James A. Fairley, of White Plains, 
N.Y., will be installed as minister of the 
First Congregational Society of Jamaica Plain 
on the evening of Sunday, February 18, at 
7.30, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot preaching the in- 
stallation sermon. The members of the 
Jamaica Plain parish feel themselves so for- 
tunate in securing Mr. Fairley as their minis- 
ter that they wish everyone to rejoice with 
them, and cordially invite their friends and 
neighbors to be present. 


The Worcester Conference will hold the 
fiftieth annual meeting February 14 and 15 
with the First Unitarian Church, Clinton, 
Mass., Rev. James C. Duncan, minister. On 
Wednesday evening Rev. Samuel R. Max- 
well will preach. On Thursday morning 
Judge Jonathan Smith of Clinton will give 
an historical address, and Rev. Edward F. 
Hayward, Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, Rev. Isaac 
F. Porter, and Rev. Edward A. Horton will 
give reminiscences. In the afternoon Rev. 
A. S. Garver will speak on “The New Age” 
and Dr. S. A. Eliot on ‘‘The Present Task.” 


The Plymouth and Bay Sunday School 
Union will meet in the Unitarian church, 
Middleboro, Mass., on Sunday, February 11, 
at 3.30 P.M., devotional service conducted 
by Rev. Louis A. Walker. Rev. Florence 
Buck will speak on “‘ Teacher Training,” with 
discussion led by Rev. Robert A. Singsen of 
Rockland. After reports and the annual 
election, there will be a social hour with sup- 
per. In the evening “Spiritual Qualifica- 
tions for a Sunday-school Teacher” will be 
discussed by Rev. Albert Levitt of West 
Bridgewater, Rev. Howard Charles Gale of 
Norwell, and Rey. Herbert [. Buzzell of 
Bridgewater. . 


On Lincoln’s Birthday, Monday, February 
12, the, noonday service in King’s Chapel 
will be a special one, with Prof. Kirsopp Lake 
of the Harvard Divinity School as speaker. 


.| Prof. Lake is an Englishman, and he will 
speak of Lincoln from an Englishman’s point. 
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time, but. will extend until 12.45. Each 
-year many people attend the service on 
Lincoln’s Day, seeking thus to honor the 
great American’s memory. The speakers 
for the rest of the week will be as follows: 


February 13, Rev. Abbot Peterson, First . 


Parish, Brookline; February 14, Rev. R. 
Perry Bush, D.D., Universalist Church, 
Chelsea; February 15, Rev. Francis T. 
Clayton, Proctor Academy, Andover, N.H.; 
February 16, Dean William W. Fenn, D.D., 
Harvard Divinity School. The service on 
Saturday will, as usual, be entirely musical, 
with Mr.. Malcolm Lang, organist of the 


Chapel, at the organ. 


Meetings. 


New York LEeacuE.—A large and repre- 
sentative number of Unitarian women at- 
tended the meeting of the New York League 
on Friday, February 2, in the church of the 
Saviour, Brooklyn, the president, Mrs. N. J. 
Bishoprick, presiding. Routine business, a 
few words in memory of those whose recent 
deaths the League deeply regrets, a welcome 
to new members, followed by an appeal from 
Mrs. Davis for funds for our Southern Cir- 
cuit work, which brought forth a generous 
response, closed the first part of the pro- 
gramme. Mrs. Morehouse, special agent 
for the Christian Register, told interestingly 
of its birth and life of usefulness since 1821; 
of its influence in the home and without, 
carrying as it does the message of modern 
religious and intellectual thought. Mrs. 
Lawson, first vice-president, read a letter 
of greeting from Miss Bancroft. The speaker 
of the day, Rev. Richard W. Boynton of 
Buffalo, spoke on “‘ The Vision of Unitarian- 
ism,” saying that while we are intellectually 
free we are psychologically bound. The 
thing that distinguishes a Unitarian is the 
thing he will not do. When you have radi- 
cal ideas, how can you be decent and con- 
servative? A paradox of Unitarianism is 
this: you must be one for twenty years 
before you understand it. We are more 
clearly committed to the spirit of radicalism 
than any other group of people to-day; if 
we go out of existence we cannot be replaced 
at once. 

Rev. Samuel A. Eliot spoke further upon 
the same subject, saying that, if we would 
see the vision fulfilled, we must agree to- 
gether, work together; we must possess 
pluck, patience, and spiritual optimism. 

Rev. John Howland Lathrop, minister of 
the Church of the Saviour, closed the meet- 
ing, after which the one hundred and seventy- 
five members present and their guests were 
served with luncheon. 

The next meeting of the New York League 
will be held at All Souls’ Church, Manhattan, 
Rey. John H. Lathrop taking as his topic, 
“The Vision of the Home.” Gertrude 


Litch. 
Churches. 


CHARLESTON, W. Va.—Rev. Julian R. 
Pennington: Legislature is in session at the 
State House, and in order to do a state-wide 
missionary work the minister has opened an 
office in one of the large office buildings in the 
heart of the city. A multigraph has been 
installed, and from morning until night cir- 
cular letters, invitations to Unitarian ser- 
vices, and Unitarian literature are being 
mailed to the law-makers. Each Sunday the 


of view. ‘The service will begin at the usual 
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“minister speaks on the faith of the Unitarian 
Church in a hall located in the largest hotel 
in the city, where most of the prominent men 
of the senate have their headquarters. Last 
Sunday he spoke on ‘‘ The Religion of Thomas 
Jefferson,” and next Sunday he will speak on 
“What Unitarianism Has to Offer West Vir- 
ginia.”” The Unitarian Church is also run- 
ning a question box in the leading paper of the 
city. It is headed “The Unitarian Question 
Box,” and the head lines reach across two 
columns on the Society and Church page. 
The church is operated on the same principles 
employed by systematic business houses. 
The church books are kept by an expert 
book-keeper and balanced each week, and 
every member is a committee of one to bring 
friends to the service. Though the church 
is not yet one and a half years old, the mem- 
bers are preparing to purchase an expensive 
church lot and arrange for a permanent place 
of worship. 


Cuicaco, I11.—All Souls Church, Rev. J. 
1. Jones, LL.D.: At the joint annual meet- 
ing of All Souls Church and the Lincoln 
Centre Corporation, January 11, there were 
the usual reports from many sections of work 
done and bills paid with a balance on the 
right side, more or less, of each account. In 
addition to this there were four pleasant 
surprises: 1. Mrs. Edward Morris and her 
children announced that they had secured 
title to the sixty feet of frontage on Langley 
Avenue, just north of the Lincoln Centre 
property, now occupied by apartment build- 
ings which they propose to remove and there 
build a gymnasium, swimming-tank, and 

the necessary attendant rooms to equip the 
boys’ and girls’ work of the Centre and to 
meet the demands of the neighborhood. 
_ They propose to make the building as com- 
plete in every particular as present archi- 
tectural skill knows how to make it; con- 
struction to be fireproof, and the whole work, 
when completed, to be deeded to Abraham 
Lincoln Centre as a memorial building to 
the late Edward Morris, a generous supporter 
of Lincoln Centre for many years before his 
death. 2. A contract for a new and much 
needed organ in the Lincoln Centre audi- 
torium, to be as complete as the most re- 
liable builders can make it in a room the 
size of that hall, has been signed. 3. A com- 
mittee, of which Mrs. Shears-Carnovale is 
chairman, reported the completion of a 
$30,000 Endowment Fund to be intrusted to 
the Lincoln Centre Corporation and devoted 
to the publication of Unity. 4. Miss Jennie 
F. W. Johnson, whose contralto voice has 
moved thousands of Chicago people, has been 
secured to lead the singing at All Souls 
Church for the next year. The singing, as 
usual, will be of the simple congregational 
character, led by Miss Johnson’s splendid 
voice, and enriched by a solo, which will 
follow the sermon. 


CINCINNATI, OnIO.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., and 
. Rev. Alson H. Robinson::A series. of public 
_ meetings will be held from February 4 to 11, 

with the following programme: Sunday, 
February 4, 11 A.M., Rev. Samuel McChord 
Crothers, Cambridge, Mass., will preach; 


Monday noon, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, | 


Cincinnati: “Sincerity in Religion’; evening 
(8.45), Dr. Samuel M. Crothers: “Every 
. Man’s Natural Desire to be Somebody Else” 


(admission to this lecture, 75 ena all ottiess 


ers will speak; evening, Rev. Dilworth R. 
Lupton, Louisville, Ky.: “Jesus in the Light 
of the Twentieth Century”; Wednesday, 
noon, Rev. Dilworth R. Lupton: “The 
Bible in the Light of To-day”; evening, Rev. 
J. Morris Evans, Dayton, Ohio: ‘Construc- 
tive Liberalism”; Thursday, noon, Rev. 
George A. Thayer, Cincinnati: ‘’The Church 
of Abraham Lincoln’’; evening, Rev. F. S. C. 
Wicks, Indianapolis: “Constructive Work 
of the Iconoclast’”’; Friday, noon, Rev. F. S. 
C. Wicks: “‘Good Men in Hell’’; evening, 
Rey. Eugene R. Shippen, Detroit, Mich.: 
“Redemption or Education”; Saturday, 
noon, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, New York; 
evening, an informal social evening, with 
music, entertainment, and a welcome to all; 
Sunday, February 11, 11 A.M. Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, New York: “The Religion 
of To-morrow.” ‘The noon meetings from 
12.05 to 12.30 will be held in the Union Cen- 
tral Building; the evening meetings at eight 
o'clock will be held in the church. On Jan- 
uary 28 the new organ was dedicated. Mr. 
Robinson spoke on “The Symbolism of the 
Organ’”’ and Dr. Thayer on “‘The Organ as a 
Memorial.” 


East BRIDGEWATER, Mass.—The First 
Parish (Unitarian) Church, Rev. Ernest 
Linwood Staples: This is an old parish, 
twenty-five miles southeast from Boston, 
whose people are called to worship by the 
sound of a Paul Revere bell, but the church 
is not “‘on its last legs.” These are some of 
the signs of life. The annual fair held in 
November enriched the treasury by over 
three hundred and fifty dollars. The number 
of subscribers to the support of the parish 
work has increased by twenty, thus adding 
materially to the revenue. On the afternoon 
of December 23 the Pollyanna Class, with the 
minister, visited twenty shut-ins, singing 
Christmas carols and leaving narcissus bulbs 
and other tokens of remembrance, while dur- 
ing the following evening, the Sewing Circle, 
as usual, entertained the Sunday-school with 
Christmas-tree presents and ice-cream. Some 
members of the parish presented to the min- 
ister and his wife a fine electric library lamp. 
The eleventh edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica’’ was also at that time placed in 
the parsonage for the use of the pastor. Sun- 
day evening, December 24, a candle-light ser- 
vice was held in the church, and the collec- 
tion taken toward the relief of the children 
across the sea. The Alliance takes for its 
study topic this year ‘‘Hymns and Hymn 
Writers of Our Faith.”’ Addresses have been 
delivered by Rev. Arthur H. Sargent, Rev. 
H. H. Schumacher, Mrs. Sumner Coolidge, 
Rev. E. A. Reed, and the minister, and the 
“illustrated Travelogue’? was presented in 
the Parish House, the lantern used having 
recently been purchased with a fund raised 
some years since by the members of Mrs. 
Robert Young’s class. The Junior Alliance 
has voted to aid one of the Belgian refugees 
to whom attention was called by Mrs. Cool- 
idge. “A Far Journey” is being read at the 
meetings by one of the directors, with the ex- 
pectation of hearing the author, Mr. Rihbany, 
in the near future. A Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union has just been organized with 
over twenty members, Mr. George Chandler, 
president. The parish sustains an incalcu- 
lable. loss in the death of Mrs. Rowena Ho- 


free); Tuesday, noon, Rev. Samuel M. Croth- | 1 
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and by whose will certain bequests have been 
given to the parish, ‘the Unitarian Associa- 
tion, the Public Library, and charitable insti- 
tutions. 


maCENSSTON, Mass.—First Congregational 
Church, Rev. Sidney S. Robins, Ph.D.: The 
church celebrates this year its two hundredth 
anniversary. In view of this fact a com- 
mittee, made up of the men of the parish, 
visited each family on the Sunday before 
New Year, asking co-operation in making 
the year a success, and inviting them to 
meetings to be held alternately in the Bap- 
tist, Mayflower, Congregational, and First 
Congregational Church, the three pastors 
to take part in the services. A-committee 
of three from each church submitted a plan 
for meetings on Sunday evening, December 
31; Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, January 2, 3, 4, and 5 in the Baptist 
Church; Sunday, ‘Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday of the next week in 
the First Congregational Church; and Tues- 
day, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, January 
16, 17, 18, and 19, and Sunday, January 21, 
in the Mayflower Church. The plan speci- ~ 
fied that at the week-night services, each 
minister was to preach from his own pulpit, 


‘bringing his own message, in his own way. 


For this reason the services were called 
United Meetings rather than union services. 
The congregations unaminously approved. 
During these meetings, every Protestant 
family in town was visited by a joint com- 
mittee and personally invited. With the 
exception of two very stormy nights, the 
services were well attended and all feel that 
they will prove a lasting benefit to the reli- 
gious life of the community. Plans are con- 
sidered to continue these United Meetings 
every Sunday evening during the winter 
and spring, having one meeting a month in 
each church. The fourth Sunday evening 
is to be left for the monthly meeting of the - 
Forum, which has become’a factor in the 
town life. Some of the best speakers in the 
country have addressed these meetings, and 
interest is increasing. \ 


LEOMINSTER, Mass.—First Congrega- — 
tional (Unitarian) Society, Rev. B. R. Bulke- 
ley: The annual parish meeting was held 
January 17, preceded by a supper for mem- 
bers only.. The annual reports were given, 
showing that the parish is in an excellent 
condition, and that the past year has been 
one of unusual prosperity. The report of 
the trustees showed that the parish has in- 
vested funds of nearly eighty thousand dol- 
lars. As an appreciation of the good work 
done during the past year, the pastor’s salary 
was increased five hundred dollars, the action — 
being entirely voluntary on the part of the 


|parish.. Under the direction of the parish 


committee, a series of excellent Sunday even- 


ing concerts has been held. These have — 


been free, and have been greatly appreciated 
by the people of the city, the average attend- 
ance over seven. hundred. ‘The total num- — 
ber enrolled in the Sunday-school is one 
hundred and sixty-seven, with twenty-five — 
names on the cradle roll. The Alliance has 


a membership of one hundred and ten, with» 3 


an average attendance at meetings of sixty- 
three. Large numbers of sermons 
have heen sent. ous ie 


~s 


depend in oat on your answer.” 
Dodson tecently re-preached a fine Metho- 
dist sermon by a friend of his, on “The 
Christ Within Us and Without Us.” ‘This 
will be followed from time to time by other 
addresses on ‘The Reinterpretation of 
Christianity in the Light of Modern Knowl- 
edge.” These discussions will not be re- 
threshings of old straw, but attempts to 
answer the new psychological questions 
men ate asking concerning religious expe- 
rience. The church is to have a memorial 
organ given by a member of the congrega- 
tion in memory of her brother, Mr. E. A. 
Hildenbrandt, who was treasurer of the 
church. * i 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y.—AII Souls’ Church, 
Rey. Addison Moore, D.D.: Dr. Moore’s 
sermon topics for February are ‘‘The Relig- 
ious Revival in Europe, according to H. G. 
Wells”; “Sunday Sports and Amusements 
versus Sabbath Observance’’; ‘‘On Making 
the Most of our Rights to Life, Liberty, and 
the Pursuit of Happiness”’; ‘“‘When the Doc- 
trine of Future Rewards and Punishments is 
Den‘ed what Motive is there for Being Good?” 
The subjects for the Sunday evening lectures 
are “The Social Ideal,” ‘The Religious 
Ideal,” ‘The Political Ideal.” On Tuesday, 
February 6, Rev. Albert R. Vail of Urbana, 
Til., spoke on Bahaism, and told of his intimate 
personal friendship with Abbas Effendi Abdul 
Baha. 


ociety | has received a 

Tega ‘of two thousand dollars, the interest 

of which will help materially in the chari- 

table work. During the past year over three 

Phe ® hundred dollars has been expended, the con- 

3 tributions varying from fifty dollars donated 

~ the Leominster Hospital to smaller sums 

given to other charities, besides needed as- 

sistance to many individuals. The Boy 

Scouts report a membership of sixty-five, 

and the members are much interested in 

the weekly meetings and gymnasium classes. 

The Men’s Club has held its regular meetings, 

with interesting subjects and speakers. The 

_ re-election of the present competent officers 

assures another year of increased work and 
usefulness for this old First Parish. 


~ 


* . 

MitFrorp, N.H.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. Edward P. Daniels: One of the most suc- 
cessful years in the recent history of this 
church has just been completed. A year ago 
the parish was reorganized and a new system 
of carrying on business adopted. As the 
result of this, the contributions to the support 
of the church have been trebled, necessary 
repairs, including the installation of a new 
furnace, the rebuilding of a chimney, and the 
general repairing of the roof, have been made. 
A Sunday-school. has been started and is 
making steady progress. During the year, 
thirteen children were christened, and nine- 
teen names added to the church roll. At the 
annual meeting of the parish a vote of thanks 
was extended to the officers of the parish, 
including the minister. ‘This church looks 
forward to another year which may be marked 
by even greater prosperity and activity than 
the last. 


Personal. 


Rey. William I. Lawrance will preach in 
Haverhill, Mass., on February 11, and in 
Winchester on February 28. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 
Already acknowledged .. 2. 2... 1. $18,963.80 


: PEMBROKE, Mass.—First Church in Pem- Jan. 2 Society in Plainfield, NJ... 2... 62.25 


broke, Rev. Arthur Hayes Sargent: The| ‘ 2 Society in Madison, DW Pee 50.00 

new year was begun well, by settling a resi-] « 4 ot *e 3 vey: 

dent minister, who moved into town with his| “ 4 All Souls Church, Chicago, Ill... 20.00 

family New Year’s Day, and began preaching| « 3 a Puiioie Les of Uataras aeoe 

the following Sunday. The Sunday-school} , Wanderer meemmeg, 2 ta ss 15.00 

was reorganized January 28, with the minis-] « § % ‘Adams, Be cece ei 

ter as superintendent, and no lack of volun- z a cee | iE eae at 75.00 

teers ready to give their services as teachers. | -« ; ot a Faun Se Cee. i eee 

The recent increase of effort and activity] ‘“ 9 George Folsom, Bangor,Me..... . "5.00 

arises out of the enthusiasm of the people of | « 3 Knee, i. ee ee 

the parish, and it promises solid growth and ‘zo Society in Charleston, S.C. ... . . 25.00 

_ usefulness in a field for which this church is} « [$ he sgee to Ca a A a 

‘eonleupanegg “ 0 South Congregational Curch, Branch °° 

Sr. Louis, Mo—Church of the Unity| « x Kal Rise Novel, Va. 111. S88 

‘Dr. George R. Dodson: Recent ev iterd nL Nak Pe Brookline, Mass., addi- eats 
- ments of Dr. Dodson’s sermons indicate| “ x12 Mr. and Mrs. H.E. Stowe, Washington, 

: the subjects that are holding his people.| « Pe he Wits teencirt lowe’) | a5 
The Globe-Democrat announces a recent| “ 13 C.C. Champlin, Essex, Conn. .. | | 5.00 
sermon as follows: ‘Does science compel] « eo pockets | UA sees Ie aaa Sor 

‘ us, as Bertrand Russell thinks, to regard] “ 16 Society in Chico - ass “See 37.00 
amas the child of an unthinking mother, | 3 UA LOAM, ae 
the product of a purposeless universe? Are] “ 16 King’s (Chapel, Boston, ites Eng addi- : ‘ 
“3 his origin and growth, his hopes, fears, loves, | « CO A aout ge aa pe 

be, sstiohe det ideals but the eactnde of gach 2, ye Menta on M: = aS ot : 10.00 


__. dental collocations of atoms and destined | “ 17 South Congregational Society, Boston, 


ERE RT OTS a a a a |e eee |: Ce re ee 500.00 
to extinction in the vast death of the solar| “ 18 Mrs, Lovisa E. “Hawley, Marathon, P 
system? Or may we believe im what Gilbert | i .5 cocictyinSiow)Mass.. 21.11 1 31.00 
Murray calls the ‘Friend behind phenomena,’ | “ 4 H. CS. - ede ee “35 Se 20.00 
the Shepherd of souls, in the great spaces| ,, 2? Society in Exeter. NH... .. . Oe 

d 
between the stars? Are the great seers of | . eka eae sp Sanat 4 50.00 
. the race mistaken in their vision of a spiritual | “ 7? ME. Wa. pa ate cial 
“Gher post of ner lemocf licon the ists | 2 RETIRES ions iS 
? f tari: om B 
BS Piva of life on the high-| « 74 cluty in Rutherford, NJ... 20.00 
i to its true home? Only | “ 25 F Church, Brooklyn, N.Y... . . 29.25 
_ © 25 Mrs. Chas. C. Luce, Freeport, Me. 5.00 
25 — Harriet A. a ephaee; Marlboro, ce) 


‘on the topic, “Public Morals.” 


PL Svaer eee oF eae T EOS S 


P:R Se 10.00 — 


“ 
“ 


ere CME ie “50.00 


be HES a Ae: Scere Ls 50.00 - 
29 Mrs. Almira T. Fenno-Gendrot, Rox- 
POUETV MA PERSE Wem cat ey i 100.00 
“29 Miss Pleanor te May, Boston, Mass. . 50.00 
“29 First Parish, Brookline, Mass., addi- 
TIGHT (PONT Oe | hn Wt CART in? 300.00 
“29 Associate Members ......... 44.00 
“29 W.W. Clark, Milton,Fla. ...... 5.00 
LMT Society in Dover, N.H. 6.75 
“ 31 Meadville Theological School, income of 
Broker Pardes oP ke + 900.00 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
, SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 2 Society in Arlington, Mass., additional, T.00 
“* to Income of Invested Funds... .. . 500.00 
‘* 24 Sunday School, Laconia, N.H. ... . 10,00 
** 24 Sunday School, Kansas City,Mo.. . . 5.00 
“ 24 Sunday School, Gloucester, Mass... . 10.00 
“ 31 Sunday School, Kingston, Mass. _ . 5 10.00 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 
Jan. 2 a. Hollis Street Church Fund, 


SMe She yee 4 Te a elas Ee 10.00 

a3 pater School, Green Harbor, Mass. . . 1.00 
$25,033.23 

War Reuer Fund ....... $2,547.84 


Henry M. Wii.iams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon parce Boston, Mass. 


Old South Association Lectures in 
Boston. 


On February 11 Dr. Katharine Bement 
Davis, Commissioner of Correction, New 
York City, will bring her trained mind and 
extensive experience in dealing with the 
problems of crime and punishment to bear 
Dr. Davis 
was born in Buffalo, N.Y., and educated at 
Vassar, the University of Chicago, and in 
the Universities of Berlin and Vienna. Among 
other degrees she bears that of an A.M. from 
Yale. Boston has come to feel that in the 
problems of women’s prisons she stands on 
the same plane with Thomas Mott Osborne. 

The question period for Dr. Davis’s 
afternoon bids fair to be particularly interest- 
ing. The same may be said of the hour 
which will follow, on February 25, Father 
John A. Ryan’s exposition of ‘‘The Catholic 
Church and Radical Social Reform.” Father 
Ryan will be remembered as the Roman 
Catholic priest who, three years ago, con- 
ducted in Everybody's Magazine a debate 
on socialism with Morris Hillquit. A con- 
sistent opponent of Socialism, Father Ryan 
none the less was described at this time by 
Hillquit as one who is “thoroughly familiar 
with the socialist philosophy and movement 
and whose opposition to both is based not 
on mere prejudice, but on a fair and serious 
Criticism of the socialist teachings and 
practices.” 


Isles of Shoals Reunion. 


Every one interested in the Shoals is re- 
minded of the annual midwinter reunion at 
South Congregational Church, Exeter and 
Newbury Streets, Saturday, February 10. 
Luncheon at one o’clock. After the luncheon 
Rey. Maxwell Savage, Rev. H. Houghton 
Schumacher, and Rev. Frederick M. Eliot 
will speak. The little Whitney sisters will 
give a fancy dancing exhibition. Music will 
a RY AE EE RATA STE EEE 

THE GO-TO-CHURCH BAND is a 
practical and easy method of gaining the 
willing attendance of young people and 
children at the preaching service. Infor- 
mation and sample cards mailed free at 
request. Clinton Alvord, 11 Summer 
Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Tae 
: 


will have its own table. 


te. in aa of “Mrs. “Chandler W. Smith. 
Tickets at seventy-five cents each will be 
sent to any one sending remittance and self- 


addressed envelope to Carl B. Wetherell, 


piptteslengy Farms, Mass. 


. Takers Circle Sale. 


The Tuckerman Circle, one of the oldest 
of Unitarian organizations, will hold its 
annual fair in the vestry of the First Church 
on Friday, February 16, from eleven to six 
o’clock. The Boston churches unite in 
furnishing the material for this sale and each 
It would be most 
gracious if members of churches outside 
Boston would interest themselves in this 
enterprise. The money raised is used in our 
city mission work, and all people in the 
metropolitan district should feel some re- 
sponsibility for the support of that work. 
Luncheon will be served from twelve to two 
o’clock. 


Books Wanted. 


The newly started iSecan Mission in Bos- 
ton is in great need of copies of “‘Heart and 
Voice.” If any church has any copies which 
it does not need and would send them to 25 
Beacon Street for the use of the Mission, the 
workers there would be much helped. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Guild of Parish Workers made its 
plans for the season’s meetings early in the 
year and the arrangements are being success- 
fully carried out. Through Miss Claire 
Honnors, committee of the day, the midwin- 
ter meeting was held at the First Unitarian 
Church, Somerville, on January 22. ‘There 
were fourteen of the thirty-five members 
present, many being prevented by distance 
or by other engagements from attending. 

After the box-luncheon the Guild adjourned 
to the parlor and joined in a devotional ser- 
vice led by the president, Miss Harriet E. 


- Johnson. 


A short business meeting was followed by 
some discussion of special subjects. Miss 
Mary Lawrance outlined briefly a tentative 
plan for week-day instruction in connection 
with religious education, which plan the 
members of the Guild were desired to think 
about and report on at the April meeting. 

In connection with the question “‘How to 
increase the interest of young people in the 
Sunday-school?”? Mrs. Guild reported an 
interesting and unique device being used by 
a member of the Guild who has a class of 
boys of fourteen. The class is organized 
as the crew of a battleship, each one being 
an official with specific duties. 

In the daily ‘‘log’’ there are entered the 
fine poetic passages memorized, the Bible 
stories learned, and whatever may be of 
value in this effort to learn to be the best 
kind of protectors of our nation. The con- 
sideration for others and respect for women 
and for. older people is an indirect but very 
real outcome of this organization. 

A form of constitution was presented by 
one member, to be reported on by a com- 
mittee and adopted some time in the future. 
The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to 
the Club of Amateurs, whose members pro- 
vided the excellent coffee for the luncheon. 
The midyear examinations were com- 


. The second term alana 
include the new course by Dr. Kirsopp Lake | } 
and the Saturday Courses which are being 
given in Channing Hall, both of which 
_| promise much that is of interest and value. 

Two interesting books have been sent to the 
living-room by a devoted friend. ‘These 
form the beginning of a good nuns which 
are needed there. 


Snow Hilf Institute. 


A meeting in behalf of Snow Hill Institute 
will be held in the Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, at 8 P.M. on Sunday, February 11. 
Rev. Henry Wilder Foote will preside, and 
there will be brief addresses by Rev. Paul 


Revere Frothingham and by Mr. William] 


J. Edwards, principal of Snow Hill Institute, 
as well as by two Snow Hill graduates who 
are now conducting interesting educational 
work in the South, Emmanuel-McDuffie of 
Laurinburg, N.C., and Emmanuel Brown 
of Richmond, Ala. Roland W. Hayes, the 
foremost Negro tenor in the country, and 
his quartette will sing. The meeting should 
be of particular interest to all persons inter- 
ested in the problem of Negro education, 
for Snow Hill is TTuskegee’s oldest and 
largest daughter and has been doing a valu- 
able piece of work under peculiarly difficult 
conditions in the blackest part of the black 
belt of Alabama. Edwards after his 
graduation from Tuskegee, nearly twenty- 
five years ago, returned to the community 
from which he had come, where the popu- 
lation is ten blacks to one white, and has 
almost single-handed built there a school 
which, always handicapped with very inade- 
quate means and equipment, has neverthe- 
less done a very helpful work in one of the 
neediest and most backward regions in the 
South. Boston is familiar with the highly 
developed work of such institutions as 
Hampton and Tuskegee, which are conspic- 
uous centres of light and leadership for the 
Negro people, but Boston needs also to ap- 
preciate the heavy labors and trying diffi- 
culties which confront those who are working 
in the more obscure posts, where the call 
for devoted service is even greater and the 
outward rewards less than in the greater 
and more renowned schools. Snow Hill is 
a typical example of such a field of service. 


Deaths. 


RICHARDS.—In Cambridge, January 31, Mary Ann 
Phillips, widow of Joseph Rugeles Richards, in her eighty- 
ninth year. Funeral was at her late residence, 1715 Cam- 
pelt Street, February 2, at 2 P.M. Burial at Mount 

upburn. 


ALEXANDER R. McALPINE. ~ 


Alexander R. McAlpine, who might have been called 
“a Unitarian at large,” died suddenly of heart failure on 
January 14. He was a devoted Unitarian. Instead of 
allying himself with any of the Chicago churches he pre- 
ferred to go to whichever one the spirit moved him to select 
on Sunday morning, only going to the Baptist church, 
which was the nearest church to his home, when the 
weather was too bad to go to any of the distant Unitarian 
churches. Mr. McAlpine was well known to the friends 
of the Unitarian headquarters in Chicago. Here he was 
ever ready to render any service he could. He was 
poetically inclined, and several of his poems were printed 
in the Christian Register and in the Beacon. He was par- 
ticularly interested in the Pleasantries in the Christian 


Register and always on the lookout for good jokes to send | | 


for this column. The funeral service was held at his late 
residence on January 16. Dr. Smith Thomas Ford of the 


Englewood baeiacs Church took part in the ss which | 


Chadwick’s writings, Mr. 
“Tt singeth low in every heart.’ 


MRS. MARY A. JENNEY. 


It seems well and fitting to note the passing of one de-— 
voted and loyal to our own household. It is good for our 
faith in humanity, and helpful to the world at large, to em- 
phasize the qualities which marked this strong yet gentle 
character, 4 Unitarian indeed. She was one of the most 
faithful members of Unity Church, Stowe, Vt., and a very 
efficient worker equal to any part assigned her. Willing 
and capable, she gave valuable assistance in many ways. 
Withal she was refined and gentle, and kindly disposed 
toward every one. A gifted woman of rare ability, her 
poems gave pleasure and help; her faith in the great verities 
never wavered; and she spoke and lived by deep, abiding 
convictions. 

The Christian Register was her beloved friend, and this 
brief tribute to her memory in its columns must, T think, 
be dear to her heart, even amid the glories of God’s upper 
Kingdom not yet revealed to us. She is well worthy of 
more extended praise, but many friends will keep her in 
blessed memory, and she has earned the “Well done.” 
The loss is great to friends and church and town, but her 
gain in the immortal freedom we may not measure. 


'E.M. H. A. 
s 


Business Notices, 


Changes in the figures of statement of Springfield Fire 
& Marine Insurance Company from last year are as 
follows:— 

Total Assets — $11,961,976 Increase $266,602 

Premiums Written 6,823,926 710,009 


Reinsurance Reserve 6,169,662 € 486,333 


ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST CHURCH, Eliot Square, Roxbury. Rev. H.C. 
Parker of Woburn will preach. Morning service at 11. 
Sunday-school at 10.30 A.M. 


FIRST PARISH (1630), Meeting-House Hill, Dor- 
chester. Rev. Roger Sawyer Forbes, minister. Rev. L. J. 
Wilson will preach. Morning service, rr A.M. Kinder- 
garten, 11 A.M. - Church school, 9.45 A.M. fibres service, 


4PM. Mr. Forbes will preach. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of —— and School 
Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and Rev. Sydney 
B, Snow, ministers. Morning service, 10.30. . Snow 
will preach. Afternoon service, 4 o’clock. Mr. Brown will 
preach. wharves daily at 12 mM. Church open daily trom 


g till 12 


CAMBRIDGE, FIRST CHURCH (Unitarian), Harvard 
Square. Rey. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., and Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot, ministers. Morning service at 11. 
Mr. Eliot will preach. Sunday-school at 10 A.M. 
class at 11 A.M. Evening service at 1-48; Mr. Eliot will 
preach. Subject, “The Man against the Sky.” 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11._The minister 


will preach.. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Vesper service 


(all seats free) at 4 P.M. The minister will preach. Mid- 
week organ recital on Wednesday at 5. The church is open 
every day from 9 until 4. 


THE CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
iovey and Peterborough Streets, Rev. ‘Abraham M 

ihbany, minister. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. 
Service Class at 10. 15 AM. Mr. Roy Denten will speak; 
subject, “The Syrian Unitarian School.” Kindergarten 
and Primary at1za.M. Churchserviceat 1rA.M. Preach- 
ing by Prof. Kirsopp Lake, of the Harvard Divinity School. 
Disciples Guild at 4 p.m. All seats are free and a cor: 
invitation is extended to the public. Take Chestnut Hill 
cars to Jersey Street. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649) 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle 
Samunt R. Maxwewn, Minister 


9.45 a.m. Church School — 
{ 1.00 a.m. Morning Service 


Short Service, Wednesdays, 4 . 


; fi N 
5.00 p.m. Vesper Service (all seats. Se al 


ee First 


For the American Unitarian Association 


fe 


(a) Toestablish new work . % $45,000 
(6) To continue work begun . 2 75,000 $120,000 
For the Young People’s Religious Union . 3 A 25,000 
For the Service Pension Society . ‘ 4 é a 10,000 
For the Tuckerman School . A : ; f : 5,000 
$160,000 


THREE MONTHS 


remain in which to complete this important under- 

taking. The diagram on the right shows the sums 

raised during this financial year for these funds. - 
Each square represents $1,000 and the squares 


will be filled as the money is contributed. The task 


is to 


FILL THE SQUARES 


- The American Unitarian Association still needs 
for both-funds $95,000; the Young People’s Religious 
Union $24,000; the Service Pension Society $7,000; 
and the Tuckerman School $3,000. 

This combined appeal for money does not ask 
merely for what comes without effort. If churches 
and individuals send only what comes easily, the 
goal will not be reached. . 

This is an appeal for self-denial, for large gen- 


_erosity, for resolute courage. Possessing these qual- 


‘ities, the people of our Unitarian churches can 
attain this goal petrtin the time that remains. 


Give mia and Give — 


or Unitarian Work 


For the Tuckerman School 
$5,000 MiM@_ |__| 


For the Service Pension Society 


|| | 
$10,000 


For the Young People’s Religious Union 


$120,000 


Divided as follows: 
(a) To establish new 


work, 


$45,000 


‘(b) Tosustain and en- - 
large the fruitful 
work which the 
Association is now 
doing. 


$75,000 


 Pleasantries, EDWARD. A. ANDREWS _ == 


: < REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE ae | \ 
4 oH _ The sergeants of a certain battery in Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. | Of Underground Hetuge Diepbeat ™ a — 
BY : France sat down to an exceptionally fine Property near the College a Specialty. Keeps your garbage out ofsight R&R ee 
3 > dinner, the crowning glory of which was a - “A the eon from the cat — ( Ne ime Sins 
ones. large plum-pudding. “Seems mighty hard,” Gens th plank Hidndesiver aL eed, Pe a 
). remarked the sergeant-major, as he vainly touch. SS — , ¢ 
ae tried to stick his fork into it. ‘‘Have you age : 4 
boiled us a cannon-ball?’”’? ‘Or the regi- Tie STE eHERSON | tdergromid taitaie ae 
mental football?’”’ asked another. ‘Where ie IS tha 
did you get the flour?” questioned the ser- tears and Refuse Receivers | * 


= Fireproof Receiver for ashes, swee eared, ‘a 
E waste in house or GARAG 9! 
Our Underground Earth 

oa Closet means freedom from |. 

(} polluted water. 

Look for our Trade Marks 
Inuse12 yrs. It paystolookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, \ASSo 


want 


geant-major,. again still struggling vainly. 
“Where?” the cook retorted. ‘From Store 
No. 5, of course.” ‘‘You did?’ roared the 
quartermaster-sergeant. ‘‘Then you have 
‘made the pudding with Portland cement!’’ 


Mr. Sidener had made his first public 
speech and waited for his wife’s verdict. He 
expected her to say, ‘‘Oh, it was simply 
Att great, Eddy”; but they . were half-way 
a home, and she had said nothing. ‘‘ Well,” 

he began awkwardly, “‘what did you think 
a of my speech?” ‘‘What you said was all 
ate right,” she answered with guarded en- 

thusiasm, “but you didn’t make the most 
‘a of your opportunities.” ‘“ Opportunities?” 
fe repeated Mr. Sidener. “‘What do you 
_-—.—s mean, Effie?” ‘“‘Why,’” Mrs. Sidener ‘re- 
plied; “you had ever so many chances to sit 
fei ~ down before you did.” 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


a Prof. Lyon Playfair once visited a phos- e THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
FS phate mine whose manager, a Scotchman, Brassieres Ea h cil’ bey chéegpell dis devalidedt 
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